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THE MANIFESTO OF THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 


T last the mute oracle of itimacy has spoken, and 
A the direct descendant Bovrpons issued 
from Salzburg his farewell to the throne of France. The 
Count of Cuamsorp is himself again, an exile, not a pre- 
tender, an enthusiast with-a high office, an emissary from 
Heaven charged to bring back France to its old ways of 
virtue, not a bargainer for a throne trafficking in clauses of 
@ constitution, and agreeing to think that even the tricolour 
would be endurable if only it could be prettily spangled 
with lilies. Having recovered his liberty, he sets himself 
to enjoy it to the utmost. The flag comes first in his 
thoughts, and how could it ever have been expected that 
the glorious white flag would be for a moment abandoned 
by him? Would Henry IV. have abandoned his flag? 
is the question he asks himself and his country; and 
he cannot prove himself a degenerate son of his great 
ancestor. The tricolour, no doubt, has seen glorious deeds 
done under it, and noone has been more ready than the 
Count to shed tears of gratitude over what has been done 
ander that unhappy banner. But it symbolizes to the minds 
of Frenchmen the wrong things, whereas the white flag 
symbolizes the right things. The Count is ready at any 
moment of the day or night to show Frenchmen what 
these right things are. He has no doubt about the path 
that lies before him or the work that he has to do. His task, 
if he has any task at all, is to reconstruct society on its 
natural basis, and his method is to employ force in the 
service of order and justice. Revolutionary France is to be 
swept away, and is to be swept away by the sword. If 
France wants its King, it must appeal to him because it 
sees in humility and repentance that it has gone utterly 
wrong, and looks go him to help it tochange its character 
and conduct, and knows that he will destroy without 
sparing all that is wicked in it. Some time or other the 
day will and must come when this will happen. The 
inspired writer is enabled to state that Curisr loves 
his Franks, or French nobility, and if this preference may 
be afflicting to the Gallic mass of the nation, it is not for 
them to repine at it. They must bow before the mysterious 
will of the Highest, and may rest assured that Heaven can 
always find an arm strong enough to carry out its purposes. 
But for the descendant of Heyry IV. to abdicate his high 
position, to wave any other than the white flag over his 
prostrate enemies, to palter with the Antichrist of the Re- 
volution, to graft on the well-beloved vine of the Franks 
slips from the wild-olive stock of Gallic wickedness, would 
be not only a heinous crime, but an irretrievable blunder. 
The arm of the Count would be shortened before it began 
to strike. ‘“ Enfeebled to-day, he would be powerless 
“ to-morrow,” and, clutching at the throne of a renegade, 
he would be as unworthy as he would be incapable of 
carrying out the high purpose to fulfil which he was born 
and has lived. 

The Legitimists at Paris were very anxious to get a 
manifesto from their chief; and now they have got it, 
and cannot but own that it is entirely in accordance with 
their prreiaies and with all that the Count has ever done 
or said. But even they must wonder at the extraordinary 
mystification which has been going on during the last 
fortnight at the expense, or for the benefit, of their party. 
The letter of the Counr is addressed to the same M. 
Cusnetone who brought back lately the tale of such very 
different sentiments as current at Frohsdorf. He was able 
to assure every one that Henry V. was prepared to reign 
as the most liberal of constitutional monarchs, to acce 
every reasonable condition, to recognize the fruits of the 


Revolution, and to salute the tricolour. The Fusionists 
were in raptures, and especially the Orleanists, who had in 
fact, as they reasonably considered, — a complete 
triumph, and converted the son of the Duke of Berri to 
the principles of Louis Pamirre. The brightest prospects 
opened before sensible Monarchists of every shade; and 
imaginative Royalists got so far as to assert that they 
knew exactly where two white horses were stationed 
ready for the illustrious convert to ride into his as- 
tonished country. When M. Léon Say told the Duke 
of Avpirrret-Pasquizr that the proposed Restoration 
meant nothing short of a revenge for 1789, the Duke 
treated the remark as the most wilful of factious absurdi- 
ties. It now suddenly turns out that M. Lion Say was 
quite right, and that there was not a word of truth in the 
report of the Covnt’s conversion which M. CuEsNeLonG and 
M. Bron alleged themselves to be authorized to announce. 
How did all this happen? Were these deluded messen, 
from Frohsdorf more sinned against or sinning? The long 
silence of the Count is very remarkable. He must have 
known how completely he was misrepresented, and yet he 
never said a word. The Ultramontane journals at Paris 
did, indeed, speak many words of warning, and contended 
that it would be found in the end that the Counr had never 
had any intention of abandoning the position he has hitherto 
so consistently maintained. But the lay representatives of 
Monarchy protested in the most solemn terms that it was 
all right, and that the Count had, in his own apt phrase- 
ology, “consented to become the Legitimist King of a 
“ Revolution.” Day after day went by, and the word of con- 
tradiction which might have been so easily spoken,and which 
seemed so imperatively needed, never came from the myste- 
rious exile. It is only after there has been time to learn 
the growing strength of the Republican Opposition, and 
the deep-rooted disinclination of France to a Restoration, 
that the Count has spoken. He has declined to become the 
Legitimist King of a Revolution exactly at the moment 
when his chance of being asked to become one became a 
very bad one. His letter is creditable to him as a proof of 
consistency, and of the courage to hold and defend un- 
popular ideas; but it would have been far more creditable 
to him if it had been written ten days earlier. How those 
who were negotiating with him came to be deceived is not 
hard to understand. He and they, perhaps unconsciously, 
perhaps with some wilful blindness on their part, were 
talking throughout of two different things. He meant to 
say that, if he were received as the Saviour of Society, as 
the apostle of anti-revolutionary creeds, as the divinely ap- 
pointed master of France, using and entitled to use the’ 
whole strength of France to establish what he thought 
right, he would use his enormous power gently and wisely. 
He would not be hard on his enemies, he would treat 
priests as their equals or superiors, he would allow right- 
minded Ministers to give him the faint benefit of their 
advice, and perhaps he would let the transition from the 
tricolour to the white flag be accomplished with something 
of condescending tenderness for the prejudices of the army. 
Every dreamer of violent changes in society has visions of 
this sort, and Red Republicans would be perfectly ready to 
undertake that, if the Commune were but established, every 
opportunity should be given for the lion and the lamb to lie 
down tranquilly together. The Monarchical agents meant 
to say that all these blessed fruits of the Restoration must 
have been ensured first in order that the Restoration might 
be made possible. They chose to im the Covunr’s 
language in their own sense, and took care not to let them- 
selves know that this inte was @ wrong one. 
Possibly they thought that, if they once committed the 
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Count, he would scarcely like to repudiate them. Unfor- 
tunately they were so far right that, although he has 
repudiated them at the last moment, he has waited until 
he, as well as they, had been committed far beyond what 
a keen sense of honour would have permitted. 


The whole position of French politics is entirely changed 
by the appearance of this manifesto. It is inconceivable 
that the name of Henry V. should be seriously proposed 
to the Assembly as that of the future Sovereign of France. 
The whole platform on which the Fusionists were building 
has collapsed. It was a Constitutional Monarchy that they 
proposed to establish, and the only King they can find 
declines absolutely to have anything to do with a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy. The Orleanists are not strong enough 
to set up a Constitutional Monarchy with a King of their 
own, and they must see that to vote for Henry V. now 
would be to abandon every principle they profess, and to 
open the door not only to a civil war, but to a social war. 
What course the Monarchical party will now decide to take, 
it is too soon as yet to say. Their leaders were so stunned 
and overwhelmed by the blow which the Covnt’s letter 
dealt them, that they could at first think of nothing else, 
and could make no resolution for the future. There will be 
some who will be unable to believe that what has happened 
has happened, who will think that even now the proposal 
to restore the Monarchy need not be abandoned, and that 
some unearthly kind of ingenuity may be discovered capable 
of explaining away what the Count has written. There 
will be others who, with a petulant despair, will talk of re- 
tiring into obscurity, and handing over the country to the 
wildest demagogues, in order that France may be ruined 
until it seeks as a wreck the shore of Legitimacy. But 
others will not be wanting who will try to make the best of 
their sad disappointment. They ‘oil have the opportunity 
of helping to found a Conservative Republic, and, if they 
please, they may help to make the Republic they found a 
very .Conservative one indeed. There can be no doubt what 
France would like if it could get it. It would like a Con- 
servative Republic definitely established, with Marshal Mac- 
Manon as President, and a Ministry taken from the two 
Centres. If the more moderate and sensible of the Monarchi- 
cal party choose to set about gratifying the wishes of France, 
they may easily take the opportunity afforded by the letter 
of the Count of CHamporp to bring about the desired 
result. There is one consideration the force of which they 
must feel in their hearts, however little they may like to 
give weight to it openly. If through their hostility or 
abstention the Republic breaks down, it will break down to 
the profit not of any Bourson Monarchy, but of the Empire. 
Let it be assumed that a Republic from which many of the 
most intelligent, wealthy, and respected of Frenchmen 
hold aloof must come to a violent or miserable end, and 
then the issue is between a Conservative Republic and the 
restoration of Imperialism in the person of the Prixce 
IMPERIAL or some new military adventurer. Those who, 
while greatly preferring a Constitutional Monarchy, think 
that France is worthy of something better than Imperialism, 
have now to make their choice between gratifying their 
spleen and rendering a most important service to their 


country. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


pressure on the market appears not to be 
due to any imprudence of English capitalists. France, 
Germany, and the United States are for various reasons 
competing for the supply of bullion, which can only be 
retained in England by a high rate of interest, involving a 
heavy burden on traders. The continuance of the American 
demand for gold is in some degree simply because the cur. 
rency of the United States still consists exclusively of paper ; 
but there is no mystery about the causes of the late bank 
failures and the subsequent panic. The construction of 
railways has been pushed on too rapidly since the conclu- 
sion of the war, especially as lines in thinly peopled districts 
can only become remunerative after a considerable interval. 
The banks had become large holders of railway bonds which 
were not readily convertible into money; and the securities 
which were forced on the market became unsaleable except 
at a heavy sacrifice. Much rise seems to have been 
caused by the sudden disposition of holders of Government 
notes or greenbacks to withdraw them during the crisis 
from es and the —_ complacency has been 
gratified apparent _— confidence in the public 
credit. The President of the : 


Unirev States has arrived 


at the conclusion that the present monetary system is, 
except in its want of elasticity, the best that has ever 
been devised, because “no one now distrusts the value of 
“ the paper dollar ; on the contrary, it is seized and hoarded 
“ with the same avidity now that the gold dollar has been 
“in former like adversities.” Men must hoard what they 
can get, and not what they do not possess. The paper 
dollar has, by the expansion of population and trade, which 
is equivalent to a contraction of the currency, approached 
within a moderate percentage to the value of gold. As long 
as the issue of paper is not enlarged, the premium on gold 
is likely to remain stationary or to decline; and conse- 
quently it is worth while to hoard greenbacks in a time of 
scarcity. Since the failure of the clamour for repudiation 
no one distrusts the value of the paper dollar, in the sense 
of expecting it te become worthless; but the Presipenr 
himself unconsciously does his utmost to disturb the con- 
fidence of which he boasts. Forty-five millions of dollars 
were three or four years ago withdrawn from circulation 
under an Act of .Congress, which, according to the opinion 
of the best American lawyers, gives no authority to the 
Government to reissue the amount. In the autumn of 1872 
Mr. Boutwe tt, then Secretary of the Treasury, in violation, as 
it is alleged, of the law, issued three or four millions of the 
amount for the purpose, as he said, of “ moving the crops.” 
To the objection that it was intolerable that the Executive 
Government should have a discretionary power of depre- 
ciating the currency, Mr. Boutwett replied that finance 
was not a science, and that legal irregularities in his depart- 
ment were to be regarded by Congress with indifference. His 
successor, Mr. Ricuarpson, is reported to have lately re- 
issued in a similar manner two millions of dollars ; and the 
PRESIDENT now publicly states that “ the forty-four millions 
“of reserve notes in the Treasury will be regarded as 
“‘ money in the Treasury subject to use.” The PREsiDENT 
can scarcely fail to be aware that, in the opinion of some at 
least of the best legal and financial authorities, there is no 
reserve in the Treasury, though there is a store of notes 
which ought to have been long since destroyed. It might 
have been supposed that, in attributing to the otherwise 
faultless monetary system a want of elasticity, the Presi- 
DENT referred to the inability of the Government to increase 
the supply of paper money; but it would rather seem 
that he complains only of the limited margin under 
his control. Any elasticity which can be imparted 
to a paper currency necessarily depends on the discre- 
tion of a Government; and the Presipenr sufliciently 
shows how little security good intentions afford against 
financial error. It is perhaps in anticipation of an 
arbitrary expansion of the paper currency, and of a conse- 
quent rise in the premium on gold, that American dealers 
are now Withdrawing gold from England in exchange for 
consignments of produce. 


The drain to the Continent is likely to be heavier and 
more permanent. ‘The German Government still proceeds 
with the substitution of gold for silver as the standard of 
value ; and at the same time a severe reaction has followed 
at Vienna and Berlin the excessive speculation of previous 
years. Fortunately the hazardous investments which have 
caused distress and ruin in Germany attracted little English 
capital; but the collapse of credit at the German financial 
centres naturally causes a demand for money which 
renders it necessary for the Bank of England to take 
corresponding precautions. There is no reason to attri- 
bute to the German Government any desire to produce 
monetary disturbance; but an exceptional operation such 
as the change of coinage produces the effects of chance or 
caprice, inasmuch as it is conducted without reference to 
the interests or necessities of commerce. The difficulties of 
France are more serious, and they are likely to increase. 
One of the ablest French economists some time since warned 
his countrymen that, although the sum of two hundred 
millions sterling had been transferred to the German Go- 
vernment, no part of the amount had yet been levied from 
the French taxpayer. The change of creditors involved 
great political relief, but the whole of the money is still due 
to the lenders, who are themselves greatly embarrassed by 
their advances. Many bankers and money dealers accepted 
allotments of the Government loans in reliance on their 
power of re-selling the obligations before the bills in which 
the purchase-money was paid should have matured. They 
are now compelled either to sell their securities at a heavy 
loss, or to renew their obligations on stringent terms. 
The hoards of the general population are exhausted, 
or are no longer available for the purpose of Govern- 
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ment stock. At the same time other enterprises suffer 
by the large diversion of capital into subscriptions to the 
national loan ; and the Bank of France, notwithstanding its 
issue of sixty millions of inconvertible notes, is scarcely 
able to meet the pressing demand for discount. The success 
of M. Turers in satisfying the claims of the German Govern- 
ment not unnaturally produced a popular belief that the 
wealth of France had sufficed to provide without difficulty 
for the payment of an unexampled tribute. It is now felt, 
as might have been expected, that even a prosperous and 
thrifty community must suffer severely from the abstraction 
of two hundred millions without compensation, The cost 
of the six months’ war to France itself has never been 
accurately estimated; but the country is probably poorer 
by double the amount of the German compensation, in con- 
sequence of the suicidal policy of the Imperial Government. 
The feverish state of the Paris Exchange is proved by the 
rise in value which has always ensued when the prospects 
of a Restoration have at different times seemed to be 
brighter. It is not surprising that capitalists should dis- 
like and fear a Republic, but a precarious and tottering 
Monarchy might seem to be almost equally alarming. 

The changes which have taken place during the present 
year in the value of money as indicated by the Bank rate 
of discount might convey a lesson even to currency doctors, 
if they were capable of learning. During the last Session 
a Scotch member propounded a scheme for preventing 
variations in the rate of discount; and perhaps he still 
believes that the House of Commons exhibited perversity 
in refusing to discuss his chimerical plan. In the second 
week of January the Bank rate was reduced from 5 to 44 
per cent. Atthe beginning of February it fell to 34; by 
the beginning of May it had risen by two or three suc- 
cessive steps to 5 per cent., and early in June it was 7 per 
cent. A fortnight afterwards the rate was reduced to 5, 
by the end of July it had fallen to 33, and in the third 
week of August to 3. On the 25th of September the rate 
increased to 4 per cent., and- a few days afterwards 
to 5 per cent., from which the further advance has 
been rapidly established. During all these changes 
in opposite directions the general price of discount 
has approximately followed the Bank rate; or, in other 
words, it has been worth while at one time to pay more 
than twice as much fora loan as at other periods of the 
year. It might perhaps be possible to make the nominal 
rate of discount comparatively steady by altering the 
amount of value represented by a given sum ; but in dealing 
with any other commodity, as with grain or groceries, it is 
more convenient that prices should fluctuate in accordance 
with the proportion of supply to demand than that sugar 
when it is scarce should be sanded until it corresponds in 
value to a given sum of money. All contrivances 
for fixing the rate of interest may be reduced to a precisely 
similar operation ; and if the President of the Unirep Srares 
executes his threat of issuing the reserve of greenbacks 
which he supposes himself to possess, although he may 
make currency more abundant, he can only effect the object 
by reducing the value of every greenback. An increase in 
the rate of discount for a few weeks inflicts comparatively 
little injury on solvent traders; but there is reason to fear 
that the wants of France and Germany may prolong the 
present crisis. The check on commercial prosperity which 
has been for some time past anticipated has not yet 
occurred ; and the receipts of railways, which perhaps con- 
stitute the most accurate measure of the activity of trade, 
are still on the increase. 


THE ASHANTEE EXPEDITION. 


Se GARNET WOLSELEY and his staff are now at 
Cape Coast Castle; and the plan of operations is no 
longer doubtful. No hope can be reposed in the diplomatic 
overtures which nevertheless it may be proper to make ; 
and perhaps it may be better that the quarrel should be 
fought out than that it should be adjourned to a future time. 
Savages are almost certain to misunderstand proposals of 
peace; nor can any reliance be placed upon promises which 
would, especially when extorted by threats, have for them 
no moral obligation. It would be in the first instance 
indispensable that the Ashantees, who are now within a few 
miles of Elmina and Cape Coast Castle, should retire within 
their own frontier, which follows the line of the river Prah, 
about sixty miles to the north of the coast. It would be 
desirable at the same time to conclude arrangements for 


_ for the preservation of life. 


the future conduct of trade, and, if possible, to obtain some 
security against a renewal of invasion. The English Go- 
vernment wisely proceeds with the preparations for war, on 
the assumption that negotiation will be useless. The general 
in command will, before the arrival of the English regiments, 
in concert with his principal officers, continue the measures 
which had been commenced before his arrival. Colonel 
Festrxc and Lieutenant Gorpon had previously completed 
a road for twenty-four miles in the direction of Coo- 
massie; they had driven the enemy between Elmina 
and Cape Coast Castle from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the coast; and the Fantees were already re- 
turning to some of the villages which they had deserted. 
Captain Grover and other officers are now actively en- 
gaged in levying additional troops among the Maho- 
metan tribes; and there can be no doubt that, as soon 
as sufficient forces can be provided to guard the working 
parties, the road will be extended to the Prah. Beyond the 
river the country is more open, and at a higher level; so 
that the advance on Coomassie, which is little more 
than a hundred miles in a direct line from Cape 
Coast Castle, may probably be found not impracti- 
cable. Sir Garnet Wotsexey told the Fantee chiefs who 
attended his reception that it was not an English but a 
Fantee war, and that they must therefore make up their 
minds to take an active part init. There is apparently no 
difficulty in raising native forces ; but their co-operation will 
probably be more valuable if too much dependence is not 
placed on it. The English troops which will be em- 
ployed in actual fighting will not arrive on the coast 
before the beginning of December. By that time it is 
hoped that the protected territory will be wholly or to a 
great extent cleared of the enemy, so that the first part of 
the advance will bé made without delay through a friendly 
country. If asufficient road can be constructed, the traction 
engines will wholly or partly render the use of beasts of 
burden unnecessary; and in a comparatively open country 
English troops can scarcely fail to defeat any number of 
even the. most warlike barbarians. It has been decided 
that no electric telegraph shall be employed, as there is 
no time for training natives to the use of the instru- 
ments. By laying down a railway for some miles north- 
ward of the coast, the base of operations will be 
practically transferred to its internal terminus. The dolorous 
anticipations of journalists and newspaper correspondents 
may possibly be hereafter justified; but until actual failure has 
occurred, a march of a hundred and fifty miles or thereabouts 
through a tropical region, with the aid of all sanitary and 
material appliances which skill and ingenuity can devise, 
seems a not impossible undertaking. It is true that half a 
century ago an English general at the head of a native force 
was defeated and slain by the Ashantees ; but Sir Cuartes 
Macartuy had neither an English regiment under his 


orders nor a road to advance by, and he had no breech- 
| loading rifles to oppose to the ruder weapons of the enemy. 


There were probably many alarmists in Spain and in 
Carthage who, if they had found newspapers to write in, 
could have proved to Hany1pat the impossibility of march- 
ing from the Ebro over the Alps into the valley of the 
Po. If there is no Hanyipat in the present day, there 
are maps; and there are steamers to bring supplies; 
and traction engines are more manageable than elephants. 
It ought to be remembered that before the despatch of any 
reinforcements from England, Colonel Hariey and Colonel 
FestixG, with their gallant assistants, had already turned 
the balance against the Ashantees, who have never 
obtained an advantage in the field since they defeated the 
Fantees at Dunquah. It is true that the repulse of Captain 
ComMERELL’s exploring party may possibly have encouraged 
unfriendly tribes; but even the vanity of savages can 
scarcely exaggerate a chance shot from the bush fired 
against a river boat into a military operation. In former 
times it was the prevailing error of English Governments 
and commanders to renounce the advantage of superior 
resources, and to rely exclusively on the bravery of the 
troops. A country of horsemen generally sent an insuffi- 
cient force of cavalry into the field; and while the forges 
of England were the most efficient and productive in the 
world, the English artillery was comparatively weak. 
Modern administrators have fortunately learnt that it is 
foolish to relinquish the advantage of mechanical superiority, 
and that soldiers are the most precious and costly of 
military stores. It is to the credit of the Colonial Office 
and of the War Office that every precaution has been taken 
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Mr. Bricut’s careless expression of a hope that the | 
English settlements on the Gold Coast would hereafter be 
abandoned has been received with undeserved applause. 
It happens that the merits of the proposal have already been 
tested by experience. After the disaster incurred by Sir C. 
Macartuy, the Government of the day determined to 
evacuate the Gold Coast; but the resident merchants took 
upon themselves the burden of maintaining and protecting 
the settlements ; and they succeeded so fully that, after a 
lapse of several years, the Colonial Office felt itself bound to 
resume its proper function. The value of the trade to and 
from the Gold Coast is large, and it is capable of great ex- 
pansion. Mr. Bricut has no difficulty in asserting that the 
trade could be conducted without the use of fortified places 
on the coast; but those who are practically acquainted with 
the subjéct have come to an opposite conclusion. The ex- 
perience of Englishmen in all parts of the world, and the 
practice of other commercial nations, render it probable that 
the policy of forming trading settlements in the territories 
of barbarous or partially civilized nations is founded 
on reasons of expediency and convenience. The Dutch 
occupied a part of the Gold Coast down to the date 
of the recent treaty; nor did they relinquish their posses- 
sions except on the condition that they should have free 
eommercial intercourse, not only with their own former set- 
tlements, but with the English trading ports. In a remote 
Northern climate the Hudson’s Bay Company, now suc- 
ceeded by the Dominion of Canada, thought the establish. | 
ment of forts necessary for the security of an intercourse | 
with the Indian tribes which was uniformly friendly and 
beneficial to both parties. The Indian Empire commenced | 
with the acquisition of a few fortified trading ports; and | 
after long experience of the Chinese trade it was found 
necessary to establish an independent settlement at Hong | 


Kong. The Dutch are at this moment engaged in com- | 
pleting the conquest of Sumatra; the French have in the , 
memory of the present generation made themselves’ masters 
of a large territory in Northern Africa; and in Russia there 
is no Mr. Bricur to declare that the withdrawal of the 
garrisons and the abandonment of dominion would conduce 
to the profitable conduct of trade with Turkestan. 

Whether it was prudent to undertake a protectorate over 
the Fantees may be regarded as an open question. If the 
comparatively friendly tribes had been subdued or expelled 
by their warlike neighbours, the trading operations on the 
coast might perhaps have been embarrassed or endangered. 
The duration for forty years of the arrangement which 
restricted the Ashantees to the Northern bank of the 
Prah raises a presumption that it was not unreasonable or 
inconvenient. The peace or truce which had lasted since 
1831 would perhaps have continued if the treaty for the 
acquisition of the Dutch settlements had not provoked 
suspicion or incited hope of plunder in the minds of the 
Ashantees. There were nevertheless strong and probably 
sufficient reasons for the conclusion of a treaty which re- 
moved all chance of disagreement between the contracting 
Governments. It was gratifying to Holland, and not really 
disadvantageous to England, that the impediments to the ex- 
tension of Dutch sovereignty in Sumatra should be removed ; 
and it was desirable that the tribes on the Gold Coast should 
no longer have the opportunity of putting their allegiance up 
to auction between two adjacent colonial Governments. The 
Ashantees suffered nodisadvantage from the change, although 
they were informed that the allowance in money which they 
were still to receive must no longer be regarded as a tribute. 
Every facility was offered to their trade with the coast; 
and the invasion which ensued was probably due to a vague 
belief that the change occasioned by the transfer would 
facilitate encroachment. Mr. Bricgut has perhaps not 
troubled himself with inquiring into the cause of the war, 
nor with a scheme for the continuance of the Guinea 
trade after the proposed relinquishment of the settlements. 
Lord Dersy in a recent speech more prudently confined 
himself to a warning against the establishment of a West 
African Empire. He was right in holding that it is not 
the duty of England to provide for the welfare of all the | 
coloured races in the world ; but it is the fortune of England 
to come into contact with all maritime races, whether white 
or black, and to enter into some kind of relation with all 
customers and all producers. It may be as reasonable to 
establish a fort on the coast of Africa as for a London 
merchant to rent a counting-house at New York; and if 
wars follow at long intervals from commercial entertrise, 
the difficulty must be encountered as it occurs. 


' tried to get away. 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL BAZAINE, 


Aine the long document had been read which con- 
tained the statement of the numerous offences with 
which Marshal Bazarye is charged, a week was spent in the 
Marshal being questioned by the Duke of AvmaLe. Whether 
the French method of interrogating the accused does most 
in ordinary cases to further or to frustrate justice is a point 
on which, perhaps, French and English lawyers will never 
agree. But no one who has read the questions put by the 
Duke of AvumALE and the answers given by the Marshal can 
doubt that, in an inquiry like the present, a light is thrown 
on the principal issues involved when the accused is inter- 
rogated which could not have been obtained in any other 
way. The Duke was courteous and fair, although he 
pressed his questions home, and made these questions as 
awkward for the Marshal as the prosecution could desire. 
The Marshal had not got up a studied defence. He answered 
the questions put to him without reserve, and apparently 
without thinking how far he might be damaging his own 
case. He allowed every one to know what he had done, 
and why he had done it. It may even be doubted whether 
any evidence likely to be forthcoming will be such as to put 
the Marshal in a substantially different position from that 
which he occupied when the interrogatory was finished. 
At any rate the evidence given by the witnesses already 
examined comes to little. They have not, indeed, touched 
on any matters except such as belong to the first portion of 
the Metz history, that which began with the battle of 
Borny and ended with the receipt of the news of Sedan. 
All that they show is that BazarNe was a very poor general, 
that he fought battles without having any distinct notion 
of what he was aiming at, and that he was helpless and 
bewildered while the fighting was going on. He no doubt 


| failed to support Canrozert at St. Privat on the 18th of 
| August, and he kept changing the direction in which he 


But as to the latter point he said what 
was quite true, that he formed plans for doing this and 
doing that, but it was the Prussians who would not 
let him carry them out. If he did not support Cay- 
ROBERT, it was because he did not at all know what 
was taking place in the direction of St. Privat. That 
a Commander-in-Chief should have left a great battle 
alone to take care of itself, is no doubt less than France 
had a right to expect. But why should Bazaine be 
especially singled out for censure? It was the habit of all 
the French generals to go into action without a distinct 
purpose, and to know nothing of what was going on during 
the action. If this inquiry were only like an ordinary 
court-martial, it might be very easy to prove that Bazaine 
was a very ineflicient commander; but every one knows 
that he would not and could not have been tried for this. 
What he is really being tried for is treachery and 
complicity with the enemy; or, if even his pro- 
secutors would scarcely go so far as to say that 
they believe him to have been guilty of treachery and 
complicity with the enemy, they would at least go so far 
as to say that he acted ina manner so nearly bordering 
on these crimes as to justify them in pronouncing him dis- 
loyal to his country and careless of its interests and honour. 

The answers which the Marshal gave in the course of 
his interrogatory present a very complete picture of the 
motives and objects of Bazaine during the second and most 
important part of the Metz history—that which reaches 
from the time when Bazaixse knew that MacManon’s 
attempts to relieve him had failed, to the time when he 
found himself obliged to accept the terms of capitulation 
imposed by the Germans. Bazaine found himself shut up 
in Metz, or within the range of its forts, and he 
forthwith came, or had already come, to three con- 
clusions—that he could not get his army out by any 
sorties; that, if he could, Metz was not capable of re- 
sisting the enemy and must be very speedily taken; 
and that by staying where he was he would be rendering 
a larger force of the enemy unavailable for other purposes 
of the war than. he could have done in any other way. 
What then was he to do with the splendid army he com- 
manded ? and he answered this question to himself by 
saying that the best thing he could do with it was to make 
it an instrument of negotiation. If only he could get terms 
discussed while his army was strong in spirit and sufli- 
ciently fed, the enemy, he thought, would be much 
more moderate in his demands while there was still 
a fine French army unbroken, with such a_ fortress 
as Metz to protect it. But then who was to conduct the 
negotiations? Bazaive entirely repudiated the Govern. 
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ment of National Defence. He did not at any time re- | 


cognize it as a Government at all. The Empress was, 
according to his view, the only person authorized to treat ; 
and in order to learn what was going on in Paris, he put 
himself, whether properly or not, in communication with 
the Germans, and thus learnt that they too regarded the 
Imperial Government as that with which they could most 
properly and profitably negotiate. If Bazainz was to use 
his army as an instrument of negotiation, it seemed to him 
to follow that hemust negotiatethrough the only Government 
which herecognized, and the only Government with which the 
Germans seemed to him inclined to deal. If the Germans 


to be sure that these terms would be carried out by France ? 
Bazaine’s answer is that his army would have been there 
to see them carried out, and to see order preserved through 
France, just as in 1871 his imprisoned soldiers came back 
to help to put down the Commune. 
whole of Bazatne’s conduct. His army was, in his opinion, 


it was very good as such an instrument. The only Govern- 
ment which could act legally as a negotiator and could get 
the Germans to negotiate promptly enough to let that army 
serve its purpose was that of the Empress as Regent, and 
the only guarantee that the Germans could have for the 
fulfilment of the conditions agreed on was that Bazaine 
and his army would see them fulfilled. 


Whether this view of his position, of his duties, and of 
the services he could render to his country was a pardonable 
one, or whether it was so far founded on error, voluntary or 
involuntary, that he ought to be condemned as disloyal to 
his country for having held it, is the point which the 
tribunal now sitting under the presidency of the Duke of 
AUMALE will have to decide. But at any rate there can be 
no doubt that it was the view which Bazarne held; and 
everything he did at Metz, and everything he said in his 
answers to the interrogatory of the Duke, is in harmony with 
it. After the beginning of the September of 1870 Bazainr 
made sorties, but no serious ones; and this was be- 
cause, as he said to himself, sorties must be made 
in order to keep the soldiers in good heart, and 
to inspire the enemy with respect for them, so that 
the valour and power of the army of Metz might be 
taken into consideration when negotiators were considering 
the position of France. But if a great sortie were made, 
twenty thousand men might easily be lost. This would 
dishearten the army, encumber the place with wounded, 
and proportionately encourage the enemy, who in nego- 
tiations would rate the value of the army of Metz so much 
lower. The Duke of Aumate asked the Marshal whether 
he had not considered that by keeping over a hundred 
thousand soldiers at Metz he must inevitably reduce so 
much the sooner the power of the place to hold out against 
an attempt to starve it into surrender. Bazatne answered 
that he had not thought of this—which seems a 
stupid answer; but it is evident that what Bazaine 
really meant was that he did not occupy himself at all with 
the thought how long Metz could hold out if the army 
went away. The one thought that filled his mind was how 
long the army could be used as an instrument of negoti- 
ation, and this was the purpose to which the supplies of 
Metz were really to be used. At the end of September 
Bazatne entered himself into some sort of preliminary 
negotiations with the Germans. He owned that he had no 
authority to do so, but he said that he wished to amuse the 
Germans with negotiations which he knew would come to 
nothing. There was in his view no Government in France, 
and, as he thought negotiation offered France the only 
chance of escaping utter ruin, he was willing to offer 
himself as a negotiator in a half-serious way, so that 
time might be gained for some one better qualified to act 
as negotiator to appear. The Duke of AuMALE replied that, 
if a sate according to the Marshal, did not exist, 
at any rate France existed. This was considered by the 
audience as a@ very telling remark ; but of course to a per- 
son with Bazainr’s views the remark was meaningless, for 
if negotiation was the best thing for France, and the Metz 
army was the only effective instrument of negotiation, he 
was doing the best for France by using the army as such 
an instrument. Of course if he failed, as he did fail, to use 
the army profitably for this purpose, he was bound to hold 
out as long as he could before capitulating, so that the 
Germans might be detained before Metz as long as possible. 
Bazaine says he did so hold out, whereas his prosecutors 
say he did not. But this is a question of detail. What is 


This is the key to the | 


essential and goes to the root of all that is seriously incul- 
pated in his conduct is the view which he took of his army 
as a mere instrument of negotiation; and whether he was 
justified in holding and acting on such a view is the real 
issue which the tribunal will have.to decide. 


FREE SCHOOLS AND LOCAL TAXATION. 
Mr. Rosertson GLapsToxE is a true representative 
of public opinion in Liverpool, the wish to be liberal 
with other people’s money, which lies at the bottom of 


. 'much of the outcry against the incidence of local tax- 
toterms with the Imperial Government, how were they | 


ation, is in a fair way to grow stronger. He holds that 
it was a great mistake on the part of the Government 
and of Parliament to inflict on local divisions the heavy 
weight of payment for the operation of the Education 
Act. Liverpool is unfortunate enough to contain a great 
number of children who are very poor and very igno- 


rant, and the process of educating them, though it may 
good for nothing but as an instrument of negotiation ; but | 


prove a piece of economy in the long run, must necessarily 
be costly at starting. Mr. Rospertson Guapstone proposes 
to relieve Liverpool of this burden by simply passing it on 
to somebody else. He does not himself describe the process in 
these terms ; he only says that the tax ought to fall upon 
the National Exchequer. The National Exchequer is a 
convenient phrase for Mr. Ropertson GLaDsToNE’s purpose, 
because it seems to stand for some treasury outside and in- 
dependent of the taxpayers. Inasmuch, however, as the 
National Exchequer is only another name for the money 
annually taken from the taxpayers throughout the country, 
Mr. Ropertson GLaDSTONE’s suggestion is really a mere 
beggar’s petition. He asks that Liverpool, instead of main- 
taining her own schools, shall have them maintained for 
her at the expense of the nation. Mr. Ropertson Grap- 
STONE has been led to this conclusion by turning over in 
his mind the heavy taxation under which Liverpool 
suffers. There is nothing to hinder him from being 
led by a repetition of the same process to many other 
conclusions equally advantageous to his fellow-citizens. It 
must be presumed that the reasoning by which he has con- 
vinced himself that Liverpool ought not to be left to pay 
her own school-bills is something of this kind. It is not 
Liverpool only that gains by children who would otherwise 
grow up in ignorance receiving a decent education. Ignor- 
ance is the parent of crime and poverty, and if this crime 
and poverty were allowed to grow up unchecked, it would 
not remain within the precincts of the town which gave it 
birth; consequently the whole community is benefited 
by the educational efforts made in Liverpool, and from 
this it follows that the outlay required for these efforts 
should be borne by the community, and not by Liverpool 
alone. The argument is equally applicable to the cost of 
poor relief or of sanitary improvements. If Liverpool 
paupers were left to starve, they would wander off to be a 
burden to some softer-hearted district. If the causes which 
produce disease were left to work their will in Liverpool, 
the epidemics which would ensue would be communicated 
to every town or village to which an inhabitant of Liverpool 
might carry the germs of infection. The whole expendi- 
ture, therefore, incurred under the orders of the Local 
Government Board ought to be thrown on the community. 
A national poor rate and a national rate for sanitary im- 
provements are the inevitable corollaries of Mr. Rosertson 
GLaDsToNE’s proposed national education rate. 

We have not seen a full report of the speech in which 
this policy was recommended. But, to judge from the 
comment of the Prime Minister, Mr. Roperrson Guap- 
stone carefully shut himself out from the benefit of the only 
distinction which can possibly be set up between a national 
poor rate and a national education rate. Excessive ex- 
penditure in poor relief, it might be argued, does absolute 
mischief, whereas excessive expenditure in education does 
nothing but good. If, therefore, the expenditure can be 
provided for in a way which no one will feel, the only 
reason for putting any restriction upon the amount of it 
will be removed, and to throw the burden upon the Queen’s 
taxes is such a way. It would be exceedingly unsafe, 
however, to say that excessive expenditure in education 
is necessarily innocent, and at all events the only means of 
keeping it innocent is to let it remain a local burden. It 
is expedient in forecasting the future of elementary educa- 
tion to contemplate the possibility at, all events of schools 
being made altogether free, and supposing this change to 
take etfect, the importance of these schools being provided . 
from local sources cannot be exaggerated. Ifthe cost of 
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a free school is defrayed by a rate to which every house- 
holder in the parish is a contributor, the labouring classes 
may feel that they bear their proportion of the outlay. If 
on the other hand the cost of a free school is defrayed out 
of the national funds, to which none of the labouring classes 
are consciously contributors, the effect on their minds will 
be indistinguishable from that produced by a wholesale 
gift of food or clothing. No doubt it is of great advantage 
to a child that he should receive a good education, but it is 
also of great advantage to him that he should get a good 
dinner every day and be warmly clad in winter. If 
regard for the child’s welfare is to lead to the forma- 
tion of free schools at the expense of the community, 
why should not the same sentiment lead to the esta- 
blishment of free dinners and the distribution of free 
outfits? There is no need, however, to put this question 
to Mr. Ropertson GLapstTone, since, if we do not mistake, 
he considers even the sum at present spent in Liverpool 
on education to be larger than it ought to be. If this is 
his opinion, he has suggested a singular method of bring- 
ing this outlay within more reasonable limits. Supposing 
that the entire cost of the Liverpool schools were defrayed 
out of a Parliamentary grant, no single person in the 
town would have any motive for keeping down the cost. 
Those who are interested in education would have 
an abundance of theories which they would wish 
to see put in practice, while those who are not 
interested in education would at least feel that the 
more Government money was laid out in the town, the 
better it would be for trade. “If Liverpool does not spend 
“it,” they would reason, “‘ some other place will; and though 
“we have no great faith in these newfangled notions about 
“education, we had rather that they gave employment to 
“Liverpool builders and Liverpool schoolmasters than to 
builders and schoolmasters elsewhere.” Consequently there 
would be no check on the outlay, except the parsimony of 
the Education Department; and when any particular item 
of national expenditure is popular and capable of being 
defended with some plausibility, that is but a poor force to 
trust to. 


It will seem to many persons that the danger here 
suggested is too chimerical to make it necessary to utter 
any warning against it. Yet the stages by which a system 
of free schools provided at the national expense might take 
the place of a system of schools provided by local effort and 
by charging fees for attendance are not very numerous. The 
Education League have already put forward the demand 
for free schools as an essential part of their programme, 
and if once this ery is adopted, the convenience of throwing 
the cost of the schools upon the nation rather than upon 
each separate district is certain to be increasingly felt. 
Men do not like being hampered in their benevolent pro- 
jects by the obligation to extract the money from the 
pockets of unwilling ratepayers. It suits their purpose far 
better to have the Consolidated Fund at their disposal. 
Indeed, unless the temper of the ratepayers greatly alters, 
free education is an impossibility except on these terms. It 
will be difficult enough to induce ratepayers to do all that 
is required of them under the present system ; and if, in- 
stead of having only to supplement the shortcomings of 
voluntary agency, they are asked to find all the money now 
provided by voluntary agency, and all the money now paid 
by the parents of the children, the demand for relief will 
soon grow too loud to be disregarded. Ratepayers are 
already familiar with the idea of lightening local 
taxation by the simple expedient of throwing more 
and more items of local expenditure upon the Im- 
perial revenues. A shortsighted eagerness to be freed 
from an immediate liability, no matter at what cost 
to the community, themselves included, is the general 
characteristic of these reformers, and if they are to be re- 
inforced by educationalists bent upon earrying out their 
special projects, England may soon find herself advancing 
in the direction of Socialism at a rate which Mr. Ropertson 
hardly dreams of. 


POLITICS IN DENMARK. 


A PARLIAMENTARY crisis which has lately occurred 
in Denmark illustrates the difficulty of making and 
administering a modern Constitution. The two Houses 
which compose the Legislature are at variance, and unless 
harmony is restored by the result of a general election, the 
Government must deeide between them at the risk of per- 


manently deranging the balance of constitutional power. 
The same embarrassment has frequently disturbed political 
tranquility in the English colonies, and the conflict has 
almost always ended in the victory of the more democratic 
Assembly. Although the Danes are inferior to no other 
European race in the qualities which fit nations for freedom, 
it happened that they were late in attaining a system of 
Parliamentary government. The innovation, though 
reasonable and necessary, has produced some disagreeable 
consequences. The loss of Schleswig and Holstein was 
caused by the refusal of the German provinces to transfer 
their allegiance from a Duke who was also King of 
Denmark to Ministers who represented the majority in a 
Danish Parliament. The first representative Constitution 
was granted as lately as 1831 ; and the Duchies, after much 
preliminary agitation, took arms against the union with 
Denmark in 1849. The continuance of the nominally 
absolute monarchy, though neither possible nor perhaps 
desirable, would in all probability have prevented the 
disruption, and perhaps might have altered the later 
course of European history. With the loss of Schleswig 
and Holstein, the Danish Parliament was remitted to 
its proper duty of controlling the internal and external 
affairs of the reduced kingdom. There were national 
grounds for anxiety and hope which might have been 
expected to divert the thoughts of Danish patriots from 
internal dissensions. The promise of a restoration of the 
Danish portion of Schleswig has not after seven years 
been performed by Prussia, and the weaker party in the 
controversy is compelled to content itself with the technical 
excuse that the covenant was made with Austria or with 
France, and not with the State which is alone interested in 
the redemption of the pledge. The reunion of the Danish 
districts would be obviously just and expedient even if it 
had not been included in a treaty; and it is difficult to 
understand why the Imperial Government has hesitated to 
permit the restoration. The ambiguous language used by 
Prince Bismarck in a recent conversation with a member 
of the Danish Parliament has revived the national hopes; 
but it would seem that the pursuit of a common object 
is not sufficiently absorbing to suspend the prosecution of 
domestic differences. 


By the Danish Constitution, as it was remodelled after 
the first German war, the Legislature consists of two bodies 
with nominally equal powers. The Folkthing, elected by 
nearly universal suffrage, corresponds to the House of 
Commons, or to the American House of Representatives. 
The Landthing, or Second House, is appointed partly by 
the votes of larger electoral districts, and partly by the 
Crown. Organic legislation in the present day, or twenty 
years ago, had all the facilities which could be derived from 
experience and discussion. Nearly every State in Europe and 
America had previously adopted different modifications of 
the English Constitution, and many of them had repeated 
the experiment in various successive forms. The great 
majority of theoretical politicians held and hold that a 
Second Chamber becomes more and more necessary as 
representative bodies are in their origin and character more 
democratic. In practice it is generally found that the same 
causes which render a drag-chain necessary tend to make it 
inefficient for its purpose. The promoters of proportional 
representation in England, in America, and in Denmark 
itself, aim at the same object of neutralizing the bad effects of 
popular suffrage ; but it is still doubtful whether it is 
possible first to admit the rightful supremacy of majorities, 
and then to hamper them with contrivances for preventing 
the exercise of their power. The authors of the Danish 
Constitution were probably compelled to assume that 
privileges and distinctions were unjust; and they hoped 
that two Assemblies, somewhat differently constituted, would 
serve as checks on one another. Their anticipation has 
been so far realized that a collision has now occurred; but 
an equilibrium involves a dead lock, and one or other of 
the contending bodies must give way. Legislative Councils 
in the colonies have in the long run always been defeated 
by Legislative Assemblies, although the less powerful body 
has often been in the right as to the immediate matter of 
dispute. The majority of the electors naturally take part 
with their own nominees against those who endeavour to 
restrict the sovereignty of the people. The amusing 
vehemence with which Mr. Bricur habitually denounces 
the schemes of Mr. Mii or Mr. Harz for the protection of 
minorities, illustrates the feelings and passions of the typical 
democrat. The multitude in Denmark, asin England, feels, 
when the majority is baffled, all the simple indignation of a 
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child who is forbidden to do as he likes with the pony or 
the pocket-money which had been given him for his own. 
Although the two Houses of the Danish Legislature have 
been studiously invested with equal powers, it was provided 
that the Budget should be in the first instance submitted 
to the Folkthing. The more popular Assembly has, as 
might have been e converted its initiative right into 
a claim of exclusive control, by refusing to allow the Land- 
thing a power of amendment. It is, in fact, inconvenient 
that a financial scheme should be successively discussed 
and altered in detail by two Assemblies. Every part of a 
Budget bears, or ought to bear, a relation to every other 
part ; and the English House of Commons has for the most 
part abstained from deranging the Ministerial scheme by 
excision or addition. By a series of traditions and con- 
stitutional fictions the House of Lords has been excluded 
from any share in financial arrangements; and when, as in 
1860, there has been an attempt at interference, the House of 
Commons has always resented the intrusion, and taken 
measures against a repetition of the act. In 1861 Mr. 
Gtapstone included the whole Budget in a single Bill 
for the purpose of forcing the House of Lords either to 
accept the abolition of the paper duty or to reject the 
Budget as a whole. The Danish Landthing possesses by 
constitutional enactment the functions of which the House 
of Lords has been practically deprived ; but the Folkthing 
is resolved to appropriate to itself absolute financial power ; 
and the contest which has consequently arisen involves the 
issue whether it is possible for the Houses to remain politi- 
cally equal. The Folkthing has a vote of want of 
confidence in the Ministers, who are supported by a large 
majority of the Landthing. The Kine has refused com- 
pliance with an address for the removal of the Ministers, 
and he has finally resorted to a dissolution. If the electors 
should return a majority in favour of the Ministers, the 
collision will be averted or postponed; but in the more 
probable event of a victory of the Opposition, it will become 
necessary to decide between the conflicting wishes of the 
two Houses. The Folkthing will probably refuse the 
supplies, or otherwise put a financial pressure on the 
Government to enforce compliance with its demands. 


Only two Second Chambers have succeeded in exercising 
independent authority ; and neither of them was arbitrarily 
invented. The House of Lords still retains a share of 
power because it originally overshadowed the House of 
Commons, and also because its members possess great 
social and political influence apart from their legislative 
functions. A century and a half ago Kings and Ministers 
were more anxious for the support of the House of Lords 
than for the confidence of the House of Commons. The 
change which has taken place in the interval has been so 
gradual that the Peers have had time to accustom them- 
selves to give way to the superior power of the Lower 
House. Their leaders still maintain equality or superiority 
in debate; and the growing difficulty of finding seats in 
the House of Commons for official members secures to the 
House of Lords a large share in the composition of every 
Ministry. The influence of great possessions and the 
respect which is still paid in England to birth and station 
compensate in some degree the House of Lords in its 
corporate character for the loss of directly political power. 
The Senate of the United States also, although it is of 
comparatively modern origin, was not manufactured like a 
newfangled Kuropean Assembly, after a pattern deliberately 
selected. When the States agreed with one another to 
form a Union, they were at least as anxious to maintain 
their respective rights and powers as to render the common 
government efficient. The House of Representatives, as 
its name implies, was to be elected by the whole community ; 
but the Senate represented the sovereignty and equality of 
the States. While every State regulates according to its 
choice the mode of nominating its Senators, the choice is 
generally entrusted to the local Legislature, which accord- 
ingly elects some leader of the dominant party. The 
standard of fitness is consequently far higher in the Senate 
than in the House of Representatives; nor would the 
several States allow their nominees to be overridden by any 
usurpation of the more popular body. The control over 
diplomacy, and over federal appointments, which the Senate 
shares with the President, increases its constitutional superi- 
ority to the House of Representatives. Some change has 
taken place since the great increase of taxation during the 
ne Before that time the financial functions of 

gress were comparatively insignificant ; and the general 
incapacity of the members of the House hes prevented Ghem 


from deriving great political advantage from their control 
over revenue and expenditure. The Landthing of Denmark 
is neither a House of Lords nor a Federal Senate; and if 
it can hold its own against the Folkthing, it will have con- 
tributed a new chapter to political history. The more 
probable event of its failure will furnish an argument 
against the received theory of the utility of a Second 
Chamber. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE TICHBORNE CASE. 
‘ara is something very amusing in the position which 

the public, or at least a part of the public, has assumed 
in regard to the TicHBorNne case. The defendant’s evidence 
is now completed, and the next stage of the trial—the 
speeches of counsel and the summing up—will probably 
soon be entered upon. This, we are told, is a “great 
“relief” to the public. It seems that the public has got 
rather tired of the evidence, and indeed of the case 
altogether, and would be glad if the counsel and the judges 
would make haste and finish up their work as quickly as 
they can. All that the public wants would seem to be a 
verdict, and if arrangements could only be made for leaving 
the question to the jury with as little delay as possible, 
the public would be satisfied. As it is, it finds the 
case monotonous and unreadable, and would like some- 
thing more lively. It might perhaps be imagined from 
complaints of this kind that the newspapers were 
under some sort of compulsion to report the proceed- 
ings in the TicnBorNe case at full length, and that the 
public was also under compulsion to read the reports, 
no matter how dull or tedious they might be. In point 
of fact, of course, nobody is bound either to print or 
to read a single line about the matter unless he likes, so that 
if the proceedings are uninteresting, all that has to be done 
is to passthem over for more attractive matter. There is no 
reason to suppose thatthe TicHBoRNEcase will not go on very 
well whether the public takes any notice of itor not. What 
seems to be forgotten is, that it is not the public which is 
trying the case, but three Judges of the Queen’s Bench, with 
the assistance of a jury. There would seem to be a strong 
impression in some quarters that the public is somehow 
responsible for the solution of the problem, and that it is 
bound to keep a sharp eye on the trial, and to be prepared 
to express offhand its opinion on each day’s proceedings. 
Since the warning from the Bench some weeks back the re- 
porters have certainly been much more cautious and mode- 
rate in venturing upon any remarks or interpolations of their 
own; but, a8 the right of reporters to make additions to the 
evidence given in court for the purpose of explaining it to the 
public has been formally asserted, and as there would ap- 
pear to be a good deal of misconception on the subject, it 
may be worth while to consider to what it leads. The re- 
cognized rule on this point was laid down by Lord Camp- 
BELL, and is to the effect that a reporter is entitled to convey 
to his readers such an impression of the course of the 
proceedings as they would themselves have formed if they 
had been present. It requires, however, very little re- 
flection to see that this principle requires to be applied with 
considerable qualifications. A spectator who happened to 
be present in court might form the impression that a witness 
was committing perjury, or that the questions which were 
put to him did not gosufficiently to the pomt; but it will 
hardly be contended that any one has a right to convey 
impressions of this kind in a newspaper report. All that 
Lord CaMPpBELL meant would seem to be that a newspaper 
was not bound, in reporting a law case, to give a verbatim 
account of the proceedings; it might give an account of 
them in a condensed form and in its own words, as long as 
it was substantially a fair and accurate account of what 
was actually said or done. This, however, is obviously very 
different from importing new matter into a case or inter- 
polating remarks as to the bearing of one part of the 
evidence on another part. 

The theory which has lately been started as to the func- 
tions of the law reporter is of a very wide and comprehen- 
sive character. It is contended that it is part of his 
business to sum up the evidence from day to day; but 
summing up means a good deal more than summarizine. 
A summing up implies the sorting out of evidence and 
its re-arrangement in such a way that one part of 
it may illustrate another, and so make up a connected 

. This is clearly a delicate task, and in- 
volves considerable responsibility. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to analyse and adjust evidence im this way 
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without more or less explicitly conveying an opinion as to 
the value of the particular piece of evidence in question, 
and its bearing on the issue which is being tried. justi- 
fication of this claim it has been suggested that a Judge 
is under no obligation to sum up at all, and it might 
therefore happen that, if the reporter did not sum up as 
the case went on, there would be no summing up what- 
ever. It is quite true that this is left to the discretion of the 
Judge, but it does not follow that it should be left to the 
indiscretion of a reporter. The Judge is a public official of 
high standing, who is invested with his authority for a 
special purpose, and who may be assumed to be fully quali- 
fied for his task, while the reporter is simply anybody whom 
the proprietor of a newspaper chooses to send to take 
notes of a case. The reason, however, which is given why 
this newspaper summing up is necessary brings out very 
clearly the fallacy of the whole argument. It is said that 
it is necessary in order that the public may be enabled to 
form an opinion of the drift of the evidence from day to 
day. This plea assumes that it is in some way the business 
of the public to weigh the evidence as it goes on, and to 
make up its mind about it; whereas the mere fact that a 
question has been referred to a court of law shows that it 
has been made a judicial, and not a public, question—that is 
to say, it has been taken away from the public altogether. 
This is, indeed, the express object of going to law. As 
soon as a suit has been commenced, the question at issue is 
removed from the region of loose, irresponsible controversy, 
and reserved for the authoritative decision of a qualified 
tribunal; and from that moment the public has nothing 
more to do with it until a decision has been given. It is 
absurd to talk of this as an infringement of popular rights. 
The court of law is simply the representative of the public, 
and it is asked to dispose of the case because it is supposed 
to have the means of securing a fair trial, and to be 
especially fitted to pass judgment on the matter. The 
reasons for this course are sufficiently obvious. The court 
has absolute control over all the parties in the case. The 
litigation is conducted by responsible officers under 
strict rules of procedure, and every statement that is made 
must be supported by evidence, which is tested by searching 
examination. Ifthe public has confidence in its tribunals, 
it has nothing to do but to leave such questions as may be 
referred to them in their hands. If it has not confidence 
in the tribunals, that may be a reason for trying to improve 
them, but not for taking their work into its own hands. It 
would of course be intolerable that cases should be tried 
both by the courts and by public opinion—that is, by 
newspapers or public meetings. If it should be thought 
that the Judges have been too strict in upholding the 
absolute and exclusive authority of the courts to deal with 
all cases which are brought before them, a very little reflec- 
tion will be enough to show that it is impossible that the 
system could be worked in any other way. 


It is natural, no doubt, that people should be very much 
interested in the result of such a remarkable trial as that 
which is now proceeding, and that they should find it 
difficult to avoid forming an opinion on it on one side or the 
other as it goes on; but it is necessary that it should be 
borne in mind that it is no part of the business of the 
public to come to a conclusion on the subject at all, and 
that, in point of fact, the public has expressly resigned its 
right to judge the matter by referring it to a special 
tribunal. The line which is laid down for the newspapers 
is simple and intelligible. The courts are open to the 
public, and therefore to newspaper reporters. Whatever 
takes place in open court the reporters are entitled to 
report, but they go beyond their natural duties when they 
presume to suggest reflections on the drift of the evidence, 
or to supplement it by explanations which have not been 
given in court. They are at liberty to summarize the 
evidence, but they have no right to attempt a summing up. 
There is avery simpletest which will show the inconvenience 
of the manner in which some of the newspapers have been 
reporting the evidence in the TicuBorne case. The evidence 
is now nearly over, and we shall soon have the concluding 
speeches of counsel. Will the reporters venture to deal 
with the speeches in the way in which they have dealt with 
the evidence, and introduce explanations and suggestions 
of their own? It is ofcourse not at all likely that they 
will do so; yet, if it is necessary to keep the whole bearings 
of the case constantly before the public, this must be 
especially necessary during the addresses of counsel who 
are avowedly engaged in giving a partial and one-sided 
version of the evidence, endeavouring to twist every- 


thing to their own side. We do not suppose that in this 
instance any harm has really been done by the attempts of 
irresponsible reporters to discharge the functions of the 
Bench; but it is as well to protest against the absurd 
assumption that public opinion has a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the courts of law. 

There is another misconception in regard to this case on 
which a word may perhaps be said. It has been suggested 
that the question at issue is one which affects only private 
interests, and that it is a scandalous waste of judicial ra. 
and public money that it should be made the subject of suc 
a protracted inquiry. It is obvious that, if the question 
is to be tried at all, it ought to be tried so as to secure a 
decisive result, and to leave no room for its being re-opened 
in any other way. An inquiry to be decisive must be ex- 
haustive, and, if exhaustive, it must necessarily be tedious. 
As to the interests involved, although they are immediately 
only those of a private family, they are of the gravest im- 
portance to society at large. It is impossible to imagine 
any crime short of murder which strikes more deeply at the 
foundations of social order and security than that of which 
the Ciamant is accused, or that of which some others must 
be guilty if he is innocent. 


CHARITY ELECTIONEERING. 


[Saye weap is easier than to prove, as was abundantly 
done at the Mansion-House meeting of Thursday, 
that the present system of election to charities is a very 
bad system. It is costly, troublesome, and unsatisfactory. 
As regards one considerable charity, it has been calcu- 
lated that the money spent annually upon canvassing is 
more than half the entire revenue of the institution. 
The difficulty is to propose any system that could be 
substituted. Many cases are equally deserving, and those 
succeed which are most industriously and clamorously 
supported. Few persons have time or talent for examining 
personally the cases of rival candidates; and even if they 
had, they would probably arrive at the conclusion that one 
case was as deserving as another. The system of canvassing 
is perhaps the most expensive system that could be de- 
vised, aud that alone would be a strong reason for getting 
rid of it. A ballot among selected candidates would be 
inexpensive, and probably no fairer system could be proposed. 
Under the present system a competent observer thinks that 
the most deserving have the least chance. ‘“ The most in 
“want are those who don’t succeed, for they are the 
“ friendless.” This is obviously and painfully true. “The 
“ person having the highest and wealthiest friends is sure 
“ to obtain admission to the detriment of more deserving 
“ cases.” The failure of the unsuccessful candidates is the 
life of the charity. ‘“ They are the victims on which it 
“ feeds.” The money which they or their friends have spent 
on fruitless efforts to get them in has gone to purchase 
lands and build houses trom which they derive no benefit. 


It often happens that the institution itself becomes the 
hobby and idol of the managers, and the objects of the 
charity are sacrificed to the charity. This we ali know from 
familiar instances, and indeed the management of charities, 
including annual dinners, has become a favourite theme for 
ridicule. A dinner, however, is a pleasant thing, and guests 
usually contribute at least as much as the dinner costs. But 
the canvassing and being canvassed is sheer waste of time and 
money. If you endeavour to promote a case, the labour of 
correspondence is overwhelming, and you can never after- 
wards free yourself from the debt of gratitude that you incur. 
A case is mentioned of some persons who collected and ex- 
pended rool. to get a child into one of these institutions ; they 
were two years about it, and bored themselves and their 
friends well nigh to death, and then found that the child 
might have been got in by paying rool. down. A collection 
has been made of opinions upon this system from which we 
shall proceed to cull a few specimens. “ It is not right but 
“ might succeeds.” “The most necessitous have often the 
“ least hope.” A clergyman undertook to canvass; “ it cost 
“him 4ol., besides his time and the soles of his feet,” for he 
lamed himself. In one case 235 names are down to com- 
pete for ten pensions. A subscriber complains that from 
the absence of full information in each case, and the present 
number of cases on the list, it is utterly impossible for any 
subscriber to vote conscientiously even if disposed to do so. 
Another remarks that the exertion, cost, and anxiety are to 
be deplored ; but there are some ladies, and perhaps gentle- 
men too, who make it their chief pleasure to be canvassing. 
Another says, “the whole thing is a fearful nuisance.” 
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But still nobody appears to have a clear idea of any 
substitute. Some persons propose testimonials, but we all 
know the difficulty of making a satisfactory selection on 
that basis; and besides, there are usually deserving candi- 
dates far exceeding the number of vacancies. A practical 
suggestion is to excite the interest of subscribers for 
individual cases. “If the address of each candidate were 
“‘ added to the statement of the case, any subscriber in the 
“ neighbourhood might become personally acquainted with 
“it, and thus the double object be attained of increasing 
“the interest of the subscriber in the institution, and of 
“facilitating a really close scrutiny of the cases, now so 
“ oreatly needed.” We might add to this suggestion that, 
if a deserving case exists in a particular neighbourhood, the 
money of the neighbours might just as well go directly to 
relieve that case. The amount expended in canvassing, 
added to the expenses of the establishment, reaches a very 
large sum, but it is said to be better to get money in this 
disadvantageous way than not at all. A public polling-day 


is justly described as an unmitigated evil, unless the object | 


is merely to gain money for the institution, irrespectively of 


the means by which it is obtained. It appears also to be a 
great evil to keep such a number of applicants on the list 
canvassing. 
institution before the public, as such advertising is free of 
cost to the institution. 

The Hospital for Incurables at Putney has been selected 
as a conspicuous example of the mischief of the present 
system of election, and it happens that Mr. Wit11am 
BantinG, a subscriber, has explained “ the proper way to 
“ proceed,” so that we have before us materials for judg- 
ment. The “ worthy and pitiable cases” are advised by 
Mr. Bantine to adopt the same method that procures success 
in the enterprises of healthy and energetic men of business. 
In fact, you are to use the printing-press and the post- 
office, and the more you use them the more you are likely 
to succeed. You are to look over a list of subscribers to 
the hospital, pick out any names you know, and send a card 
of your case to each of beng Then you are to pass the list 
to any friends who will help you to do the same with all 
they know. It will be perceived that Mr. Banrine sup- 
poses the “ worthy and pitiable case” to be that of a 
person who can find money and friends, and he thus prac- 
tially admits the truth of the complaint urged against this 
system, that the most deserving case ‘is the least likely to 
obtain relief under it. There is the health-giving pool, but 
it is useless to those who have no one to put them into it. 
A certain amount of money is to be laid out in the hope of 
profitable returns—in fact, an entrance-fee is required from 
those who desire to join in the race. You are to endeavour 
to induce your friends to become subscribers, or, failing that, 
to contribute money to purchase votes. Considerable sums 
are thus raised by the friends of candidates, and in some 
cases it has been calculated that the money thus expended 
would have gone far to secure to the candidate an equal 
benefit to that offered by the institution. At best a hospital 
becomes upon this method a kind of charitable lottery ; and 
a direct lottery would give as good a chance to “ worthy 
“and pitiable cases ” as an election. An actual case is men- 
tioned of “ a young man who, nine years ago, lost a leg ; two 
“years after that almost entirely lost his sight ; who is in 
“wretched general health, and totally destitute, except what 
“he can earn himself.” He asked assistance to get himself 
elected an out-pensioner of the Hospital for Incurables, and 
was advised not to make the attempt. The case is stated by 
the person who gave this advice, and the reason adduced is 
that “ the great probability was that he would expend more 
“ than he would receive.” However, he tried; and he ob- 
tained four votes, at a cost of 2/. 118., or 13s. per vote, 
about sixteen hundred being the number required for 
election. “I rather abstained,” says the narrator, “ from 
“ assisting him, feeling that money given for this purpose 
“was only thrown away in printing and postage.” After 
a time he called, his stock of stationery (in which he dealt) 
being gone, his money having been spent in canvassing, his 
strength exhausted from extra walking to ask for votes and 
from want of the food he might otherwise have obtained. 
Hereupon the Secretary was applied to, and he fairly 
answered that this candidate’s chance of success was very 
small. “ Effort,” he says, “ is needed of a personal nature 
“in making known amongst one’s friends the merits of the 
“ case, and obtaining by their means, not only the votes of 
“the subscribers, but new subscribers also.” We do not 
blame the managers, who would perhaps urge that even this 
form of charity is better than none at all, But it has been 


This is said to be a means of keeping the | 


calculated that the money spent annually in canvassing for 
these elections amounts to more than half as much as the 
total paid by the institution in pensions. Some persons 
think that, by help of these charities, they get their 
benevolence done for them better than they can do it 
themselves. But this comfortable opinion will be shaken 
by the remark made in reference to the Putney Institute, 
that you not only vote for one candidate, but you 
vote against 272 other candidates. Voting for charitable 
institutions is reduced to a regular system, and some- 
thing like a stock-exchange exists where a goveruess, 
an idiot, an infant, and an incurable have each their 
relative value. All this is lamentably true, but still the 
question is where to find a remedy. It is rightly urged 
that rich men should place themselves in personal commu- 
nication with “incurables,” and expend their money, not 
in subscribing to societies, but for the personal benefit of 
their afflicted neighbours. But rich men want time and 
inclination for necessary inquiry, and the managers of 
local charities, on whom they might perhaps devolve the 
task, are more notable for good intention than discern- 
ment. 


It is manifest that good might be done by an organi- 
zation for the economical administration of charities that 
would command public confidence. Boards of manage- 
ment might easily be consolidated, and if annual festivals 
were to be abolished, we are not sure that there would be 
less charity than there is. These societies compete with 
one another, and perhaps an equally large total amount of 
money might be obtained in some less noisy and ostenta- 
tious manner. The public receives occasional impulses 
towards some particular kind of charity, but it is found 
that what is given to the French is taken from the English, 
and if we give more on Hospital Sunday we give less at 
ordinary collections. The subject, how¢ver, is very difficult. 
Selection by committees led, or was supposed to lead, to 
jobbery ; and election by subscribers was substituted, which 
led to canvassing. We are sensible of the difficulty of 
reform; but it seems wonderful that the majority of a 
meeting at the Mansion House should be capable of de- 
claring that the existing system deserves full confidence 
and support. 


SINGULARITY. 


‘puss worthy Quaker, John Woolman, for whom Coleridge 
used to express an admiration bordering upon the extravagant, 
tells us in his Autobiography of a ditliculty which long perplexed 
his mind. In the phraseology of his sect, “the use of hats and 
garments dyed with a dye hurtful to them became uneasy to him”; 
and after many reflections, much prayer, and “close exercise of 
mind,” he resolved at length to get a hat of the natural colour 
of the fur. His friends thought that wearing such a hat * savoured 
of affected singularity”; but good John Woolman satistied him- 
self that he was in the right, and stuck to his hat like the upright 
and guileless Christian which he always showed himself to be. The 
extreme scrupulosity fostered by the Quakers’ system, of which 
Woolman’s hat is a quaint example, has no doubt caused much 
ridicule and scandal amongst the outside world. Whether, on the 
whole, it has done more harm or good; whether the many excel- 
lent lessons which Quakers have taught to the world have been 
helped or retarded by their harmless oddities ; and whether the state 
of mind implied by them is not responsible for much of the decline 
of the Quaker’spirit in modern times, are questions easier to ask than 
to answer offhand. Woolman was one of the first opponents of 
slavery; and perhaps his queer hat gave additional emphasis to 
his remarks, and preserved the fine edge of his conscience. The 
problem, however, often occurs to a good many people outside the 
— pale, and we may ask on what principles it ought to be 
settled. 


The school of moralists who obey the intellectual impulse of Mr. 
Mill have of course a simple answer. They consider that society 
at large has nothing to do with the question of dyeing or not dye- 
ing hats. Every man ought to do precisely what pleases him; 
and anybody who ventures to disapprove is in some degree tyran- 
nical. He is venturing to intrude within the sphere from which 
all external authority should be most carefully repelled. If society 
presumes to decide upon the form of our hats, it will have some- 
thing to say about our tastes in art, and will before long try to 
force upon us the average standard of morality. The hat, indeed, 
is a very good symbol of the tyranny under which we are all 
groaning. Everybody has complained’ for the last generation of 
the torments inflicted upon us by our absurd form of head-dress ; 
and yet our slavish obedience to the impalpable despotism of fashion 
has hitherto suppressed anything like an effectual revolt. When 
the right of every man to do as_he pleases with all that primarily 
concerns himself alone is acknowledged, our hats will be as various as 
our minds. Meanwhile we go about in a livery intrinsically uncom- 
fortable and degrading as a symbol of the worse slavery endured 
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within. Woolman’s practical assertion of his right to be dressed as 
he pleased was correlative to his other assertion that a negro had a 
right to dispose of his own labour; and hence we might plunge 
into a dissertation upon those principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity which have lately excited such eager controversy. 

One criticism, indeed, naturally suggests itself. Whatever may 
be the value of the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of the 
individual in all self-regulating matters, it obviously cannot give a 
complete code of morality. atever names we may please to 
employ, there must be some rules for deciding how far it is wise, if 
we must not say right, to use the privilege of individual eccen- 
tricity. Grant that we should not be justified in sending a man to 
Coventry for wearing an outrageous hat, that we should even suppress 
our faintest smiles, and treat his hat with the same apparent un- 
consciousness as we should show to a wart on his forehead, yet the 
man may be a fool for flying in the face of an accepted custom. 
The indulgence of his own taste must necessarily give him a great 
deal of trouble which he would have avoided by contentedly ac- 
cepting the fashion tacitly agreed upon by his neighbours. A man 
ae should insist upon working out his own theory of life without 
any reference to the opinion of his neighbours would have to waste 
his whole energy upon mere points of detail before he would 
have time for more important results. It would be inconve- 
nient for each man to design his own clothes, in the same sense, 
though not in the same degree, as it would be inconvenient 
for each man to have his own system of coinage, or his own 
grammar and dictionary. This eccentricity in small matters en- 
courages personal vanity; for nobody who has taken the trouble to 
design a special form of hat can resist the impression that he is 
morally or eesthetically superior to his neighbours. The slighter 
the peculiar difference upon which we pride ourselves, the greater 
is the temptation to value ourselves upon it. The Pharisee who 
is always standing out upon minutiz makes the tacit inference 
that, if he is so virtuous in the smallest things, he must be endowed 
with a preternaturally sensitive conscience. A lady who refuses 
to let her servants use the formula “not at home” infers that she 
is absolutely incapable of lying, and must be running over with the 
truthfulness which is so constantly flourished in our faces. To all 
this it may be added that there is really no such thing as purely 
self-regarding conduct. A man who wears an ugly hat pleases him- 
self when he is looking in the glass actually or in imagination; but 
he annoys every yea ag who sees him in his objectionable 
apparel. Now, if originality in such matters would occasionally 
give birth to improvements, there can hardly be a doubt that it 
would promote a much r number of monstrosities. Most men 
are fools, and certainly most men have bad taste; and, objection- 
able as are the tastes of ag te humanity, yet it may be said 
that the mass is neither so foolis h nor so absurd as the majority 
of its component units. 

However freely, then, we may admit the propriety of extending 
the utmost possible social indulgence to individual eccentricities, 
it yet remains to be settled how far a sensible man will take ad- 
vantage of the liberty conceded to him. There is doubtless some- 
thing to be said on both sides. The freaks of fancy which annoy 
us in adventurous innovators may be as sympto- 
matic of a useful, though not a very agreeable, temperament. We 
all know the type of human being who has an irresistible in- 
clination for every kind of novelty. He falls in love spontaneously 
with the last new crotchet for regenerating mankind. He has 
half-a-dozen nostrums ready to be produced at a moment's notice. 
He has been a vegetarian, a teetotaler, a hydropathist, and is the 
natural prey of the whole family of quacks. He has a tendency 
to mesmerism, phrenology, and spiritualism. He has some pet 
political device which in his eyes is always the vital question of 
the moment ; and is resolved to vote against any and every candi- 
date who will not swallow his own particular platform. Such 
persons are undoubtedly amongst the greatest nuisances of modern 
society both in England and America. If on the other side of 
the Atlantic they reveal themselves more completely, they are 
possibly more pertinacious and offensive where they have less 
elbow-room. And it is very tempting, when they claim the 
sacred rights of individuality on behalf of all their innu- 
merable crotchets, to reject the claim altogether, and to say 
that itis at the present day of less importance to encourage origi- 
nality than to suppress the silly of eccentricity. We wish 
to strengthen rather than to weaken the presumption that a man 
who rides off on a hobby of his own is more or less of a fool. And 
yet our _ is unjust. These bores discharge a most 
important function. ~~ are of the wood of which genuine 
reformers are made, as well as empty quacks. Of all the sacrifices 
that a man has to make in advancing a good cause, the most 
lamentable, but often the most necessary, is the sacrifice of him- 
self, are exceedingly useful people, but they are, it may 
be feared, very much given to be narrow-minded bores in real life. 
A man’s nature is too often soured and his intellect narrowed by 
his setting himself in opposition to the general current of the 
world, even in defence of a good cause; and therefore it may be 
admitted that a certain proportion of these crotchety bigots are 
really doing good work, though in a clumsy fashion, and that we 
should bear with their perverse amg areay in consideration of 
the fact that they may be blundering into the right path. The 
defence amounts to saying that it is impossible to distinguish 
between the wheat and tares, and that even tares may be by 
accident a useful crop. 

However these advantages may be balanced, it is still true that 
gratuitous singularity is really a great blunder, if not a sin. There 


is to all appearance no danger that we shall ever fall short of our 
due supply of eccentric reformers. Rather they seem to increase and 
multiply upon our hands, till our best hope is that they may 
counteract each other. Even in that case their efforts involve a 
terrible waste of energy, and it is upon that ground that we should 
chiefly venture to remonstrate with them. To economize as much 
as possible all the forces which make for the improvement of man- 
kind is one of the main conditions upon which anything like ' ee 
gress depends. It is melancholy, as a rule, in reading the life of 
any great man, to reflect how much more might have been made 
of him by judicious management. If he had been educated from 
the beginning in the knowledge which he most needed, if he had 
found out his true vocation at an earlier period, if he had not 
been forced to throw away time and talent on merely — 
rary aims, his success might have been doubly or trebly 
remarkable. It is only by the rarest good fortune that the 
best materials are turned to the best possible account; and, 
as a rule, it seems that the greatest statesmen or the 
ablest writers have left but fragments of work indicative of what 
they might have done under happier conditions. That this should 
be to some extent the case is of course inevitable. Nobody, it is 
probable, ever looked back upon his life without acknowledging 
that a large proportion of his energies have been wasted on trifles 
or in mere tentative blundering; and the evil cannot be redressed 
completely until a spirit of Lampe | descends upon young men to 
tell them exactly what careers will be open to them in later life. 
But the fact of this lamentable waste suggests the importance of 
seeing things in a true perspective. The specitic difference of 
the eccentric man is that he is unable to distinguish the great 
from the small objects of life. It seems to him to be equally 
desirable to protest against the practice of dyeing hats and of 
kidnapping negroes. His scrupulosity is so excessively developed 
that a small error torments him as much as a great crime. 
Any kind of singularity implies of necessity a certain dis- 
charge of vital force. The wheels of life runs smoothly just 
in proportion as we are ready to take a large number of things 
for granted, and to accept established conventions for no 
other reason than that they are established. As soon as anybody 
acts on principles peculiar to himself, even in the smallest tritles, a 
certain amount of friction is set up, and frequently a dispropor- 
tionate waste of thought and temper. Of course it does not follow 
that no protest should be made against prevailing customs upon 
small points. There are some people who, if they took a perfectly 
unprejudiced view of the universe and of their own position and 
talents, would come to the conclusion that the task most appro- 

riate to their powers was carrying out a protest against the ex- 
isting fashion of hats. A true humility would lead them to select 
for their own province the humblest possible duty in the national 
household. But unfortunately an excessive value for trifles does 
not generally result from humility, but from the very opposite. A 
man undertakes the least things because he is of opinion that his 
energy is so superabundant that he may attend to everything, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. And, in this 
sense, alove of singularity is generally an indication of weakness of 
character, and therefore nota thing to be encouraged. There are so 
many evils to be redressed in this world, and there is so much want 
of people to undertake the task in a right spirit, that one has some 
right to condemn anybody who fritters himself away upon trifling 
grievances. If indeed he could slay any one outright, however in- 
finitesimal it might be, we should be little disposed to condemn 
him. But when, as is much more frequently the case, his affecta- 
tion of singularity is merely due to vanity, we may fuirly complain 
that a power of fighting public opinion should be thrown away. 
To be capable of running counter to the general current of senti- 
ment is a force which, like others, may be turned to good or bad 
account; and the presumption certainly seems to be that, when it 
is directed to a trifling end, a sufficiently rare and useful quality is 
being thrown away. Instead of helping the social machinery to 
work more effectively, such a man may be merely introducing a 
superfluous disturbance, and the probability is that he is at any rate 
not making the best of the useful talent of shocking prejudices 
and annoying neighbours. 


SIR HENRY HOLLAND. 


y hp = announcement of the death of Sir Henry Holland will 
doubtless have been a surprise to many who knew him by 
name and reputation only, and will be a cause of deep regret to the 
numerous circle of his friends and acquaintance. Though departi 
in the fulness of years, yet, considering his activity of mind an 
body to the last, his decease seems almost premature, as it was 
certainly unexpected. Probably no one in the present century was 
better or more generally known than he was. His profession 
brought him early in contact with the more eminent persons of the 
age ; and for more than halfa century he not only retained the asso- 
ciates of his earlier days, but added yearly to the list. He was 
known to at least two generations; his name was familiar as a 
household word in all the most cultivated circles, not in London 
only, but in many of the great centres of art, literature, and 
science throughout Europe, and also in America. A gap is made 
in the list of many Societies at home and abroad; and the Royal 
Literary Institution will deplore the absence of its revered 
President. 

His first twelve years belong to the eighteenth century, as he 
was born in the year 1788, That “the child is father of the 
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man” was remarkably exemplified in his case. From the Recol- 
lections of Past Life it ‘appears that his hardy and active 
habits dated from a very early period. “ Walking Stewart,” 
whose name Charles Lamb and De Quincey have perpetuated, 
may have been a greater pedestrian than Sir Henry Holland; 
but the circuit of his travels was far less spacious, and the 
“ Recollections” will long survive, while the numerous booklets, 
pamphlets, and broadsides of Stewart have utterly passed 
away even from trunkmakers’ workrooms. The young student 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow had explored many portions of the 
Highlands long before the poems and novels of Scott had rendered 
them classic ground. Perhaps, indeed, no one of the many lands 
visited by Sir Henry Holland has been so thoroughly revolution- 
ized, as regards travellers, as Scotland. At the date of his first 
visits the Northern half of our island had, indeed, long risen from 
the condition which it was in as described by Lord Macaulay. Yet 
even in the first ten years of the present century it was but 
ill-provided with the accommodation which all except adven- 
turous travellers expect to find. The by-roads were bad, if 
indeed any existed ; the inns, except in the greater towns of North 
Britain, were worse. Loch Katrine and Glenfinlas were then 
scarcely better known to English travellers than the Balkan is now. 
They were, however, visited by the young Henry Holland long 
before a line of the Lay of the Last Minstrel was written, and 
before a page of the Border Minstrelsy was in type. To these 

destrian excursions of his youth, for which he trained himself 
by early exercise, he ascribed the endurance of fatigue which served 
him in good stead in many journeys of later date and in more dis- 
tant localities. 

To enumerate the various lands visited by the late Sir Henry 
Holland would demand more space than we can afford to give; to 
supply a list of the distinguished and memorable men and women 
with whom he conversed or became intimate would be an equally 
endless task. The proverbial wanderer Ulysses knew fewer cities and 
men than Sir Henry did; and had it been possible in these modern 
days to descend to the Shades and return irom them, as the wisest 
of the Greeks and Aineas did in their time, we have little doubt 
that he would have made acquaintance with the heroes of the 
Trojan War and the soldiers and statesmen of the Roman 
Republic. 

the rapid movements of the present century it is possible, and 
not uncommon, fora man te be born in one age and to depart from 
life in another. They who reach only the Psalmist’s span of three- 
score years and ten—Sir Henry exceeded it by fifteen years—once 
travelled by well-horsed coaches, and thought themselves a privi- 
leged people in being able to reach Exeter in nineteen hours, and 
Edinburgh in a little under thirty. They saw London lighted by 
oil-lamps in part, and in many parts scarcely lighted at all. They 
had a clear recollection of the war in the Peninsula, of the retreat 
from Moscow, and of the first and second fall of Napoleon. They 
had a still more lively remembrance of a time when Lord Eldon 
pronounced a step in the reform of abuses a step into the abyss 
of ruin or revolution; when the Test and Corporation Act kept 
Dissenters at bay, and denied to Catholics a seat in either House 
of Parliament; and a time also when Manchester was un- 
represented, and Old Sarum sent two members to help in 
making the laws and voting the Budget of Great Britain. But 
we must go yet further back to trace the recollections of Sir 
Henry Holland. When our supposed septuagenarian was still a 
boy at school, he was a student at the University. Moreover, we 
should keep in mind that whereas, of the comparatively few who 
attain to the age of eighty-five, the majority, if they do not merely 
vegetate, as the manner of many is, are restrained to a narrow 
circle, he, on the contrary, for at least sixty years was an active 
and intelligent spectator of the changes that befel nations and their 
rulers. He was in Spain during the Peninsular war; he was at 
Paris when the Allies entered it in 1814. And the latter days of 
his life were little less active than the earlier; for he saw the 
Commune reigning in the French capital, and the Northern and 
Southern States of North America contending with each other on 
the plains and hills of Virginia. Had Lucian happened to live in 
the nineteenth century, Sir Henry Holland would doubtless have 
— the most conspicuous name on his roll of Macrobii—the long- 

vers. 

Indeed when we turn from places to persons, the number of 
eminent men with whom at different times he conversed or 
became acquainted is almost bewildering. He had ample time 
to study the character of Ali Pasha, having paid two visits to 
Janina. He had two interviews with Mehemet Ali, enough to 
be able to compare him with the elder of these despots. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Miss Edgeworth during forty years. 
Tros Tyriusve, it mattered not; he remembered six Presidents of 
the United States; he had conversed with four of them. He was 
intimate with Canning and Lord Brougham, with Talleyrand and 
Madame de Staél. Pope Pius VII. sent to him on the day he left 
Rome a rosary of blood-stones, At Bologna he became acquainted 
With that marvellous master of languages, Mezzofanti, and he 
angen much time in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, watching 

is operations in deciphering palimpsest MSS. He spent at 
least one evening with the great tragic actor Talma at Strasburg ; 
and passed a good deal of time with the great scholar Schweig- 
hauser, who was then engaged in editing Herodotus, and to whom 
Sir Henry, by his local knowledge of Mersthon, Thermopylz, and 
Platsea, rendered good and timely service. 
If Sir Henry Holland should prove to have made less impression 


ties than he possessed for the study of mankind—we may say almost 
from “China to Peru”—the cause of his failure to stamp his name 

rmanently may fairly be ascribed to the extraordinary variety of 

is pursuits. Generally speaking, one man is a great traveller; 
another devotes his energies to science or literature, or to his 
profession alone; a third is nothing if not political, or if not 
theological; a fourth is, as regards his pen, a dumb man, 
or, if not dumb, inefficient for the task of authorship, but 
is a good converser; his wit or his wisdom wins him an 
ephemeral chaplet, but his fame rarely survives him. Now Sir 

enry Holland combined in himself every one of these forms of 
distinction. His good gifts as a talker made him welcome in 
all societies; his skill in his profession raised his name to an 
eminent station in it. His works, whether as records of his travels 
or connected with his profession, were well received; and his 
essays on scientific subjects prove that, if he did not drink deep 
at the fountain-head, yet he had sedulously cultivated several 
branches of scientific knowledge. But rarely does it happen that a 
cosmopolitan mind, such as his was, powerfully affects contempo- 
raries, or secures posthumous celebrity. Is not Bunsen now almost 
forgotten, or surviving in people’s remembrance rather as a diplo- 
matist than as a Coptic scholar or theologian? The “man of one 
book” sometimes is a formidable antagonist to a reader of many 
books; and he who marks out for himself and scrupulously follows 
a single path in the wide region of knowledge is more likely to 
stamp his name firmly on his age than he who embraces a wider 
range of intellectual activity, and divides among many channe!s 
his powers of thought and inquiry. Perhaps this was in some 
measure the case with Sir Henry Holland. Almost ubiquitous 
in his travels, he was almost a universalist in his literary pur- 
suits. He read new books eagerly; he was faithful to his old 
friends, Shakspeare foremost among them; he watched with eager 
curiosity the progress of science, and, though not in the common 
import of the word a partisan, he studied the political movements 
of his times. Such men are as to the welfare of 
society as more deeply read scholars; and socially few men have 
ever played their part more successfully than he whose tecent 
death we lament. 

Truly, a remarkable man has now passed away from us. Solon 
is reported to have said, “ Let no man be accounted happy until 
he is dead.” This adage may have been applicable enough to a 
despot like Croesus or Peisistratus, but the wise Athenian would 
never have applied it to Sir Henry Holland. “ Hee data pena 
diu viventibus,” he can rarely, if ever, have had occasion to cite. 
Health, strength, activity in body and mind, success in his pro- 
fession, popularity in social life, troops of friends, with all else 
which should accompany old age, were apparently given to him 
in full measure and running over, and with them alacrity and 
cheer of spirit from his schooldays to the last moments of his 
long life. Perhaps the motto which he took for his “ Re- 
collections "— 

Hoe est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui— 
is not only eminently appropriate where it stands, but charac- 
teristic also of himself. 


SUB-ALPINE VEGETATION. 


Lee the time of the autumnal equinox there begins to 
flourish in the lower Alpine regions, at heights varying from 
one to three thousand feet above the level of the sea, a form of life 
which presents many peculiar features, but which has not been 
made the subject of any serious study by the travellers, mountaineers, 
and writers of guide-books whose volumes are familiar to Swiss 
tourists. Its greatest wes takes place in the autumn and 
early spring; it continues to be plentiful through the winter, and 
almost disappears in the height of the summer. If any reader 
suspects that this is to introduce a discussion full of botanical 
terms of art, in which every flower shall be called by-its “clumsy 
name,” we hasten to remove his apprehensions. We have no in- 
tention of trespassing on the province of scientific specialists; the 
only natural science on which our observations will have any bear- 
ing is the still unformed science of human nature. Our respect for 
real science forbids us to dabble inamateur science ; and as for ama- 
teur botany in the Alps, it may be a very good thing in its way, but 
it is capable of leading a tourist, when he first becomes acquainted 
with Edelweiss in its own country, to ask superciliously “ Edel- 
weiss? O, that is their name here for the Gnaphalium leontopodium !” 
The vegetation with which we are concerned is unlabelled and 
unclassified ; it is frequently very dry, but it cannot be pressed flat 
and kept ina book; in short, it is not any growth of bush or 
flower that our heading indicates, but the phase of society pre- 
sented by the establishments known as “pensions,” which abound 
in the middle region below the mountains and above the towns, 
and whose monotonous calm offers a strange contrast to the bustle 
that prevails during the travelling season both in the higher and 
in the lower resorts of tourists. 

It is difficult to say whether the assemblage of human bein 
constituting the population of a sub-Alpine boarding-house should 
be regarded as an illustration or a contradiction of the maxim that 
man is a social animal. The mere fact of a number of persons of 
different nationalities and habits living together for a considerable 
time in the same house, and taking their meals day after day at the 
same table in the same relative positions, seems to bear witness to 
the truth of the proposition. the very moderate development, to 


upon his times than many less gifted and enjoying fewer opportuni- 


use the mildest term, of animal spirits and social enjoyment which 
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results from the concourse, points rather to an oppesite conclusion, 
or at least to the admission of large exceptions. One doubts 
whether the gregarious hibernation of fortuitous and not always 
compatible individuals can rightly be called society. The people 
who come and go in a place of this kind are of the most various 
conditions, and are pursuing the most diverse objects. Some stay 
for a week, some for several weeks, some for months. The sound 
that goes up from their meetings is a polyglot mixture of voices in 
which German mostly preponderates, American English and British 
English coming next in about equal proportions. If there is any 
one common interest which can be assigned to any considerable 
portion of the assemblage, it is probably an ailment; for the places 
which are the seats of frequented “ pensions” can generally claim a 
cure of some kind—gra , milk-cure, water-cure, or what not 
—as a special attraction. In some spots enterprising proprietors, 
in the homes of any driblet of mineral water or any other founda- 
tion for a peculiar cure, advertise the climate by the name of an | 
air-cure. Accordingly the ailing portion of humanity—or rather | 
so much of it as is sufficiently well to do to cultivate its ailments 
—is pretty strongly represented, and those who cannot persuade 
themselves that they have anything particular the matter with 
them are rather out of the fashion. No sooner do the inhabitants 
begin to form groups at the breakfast-tables than there sets in a 
stream of querulous conversation about bad nights and the un- 
wholesomeness of the food. Respectable middle-aged German 


have the smallest effect. Accordingly these stray tourists of the 
“pension ” do after their kind, and are furnished with slender and 
useless staves, such as are sold to buyers who think the staff makes 
the mountaineer. Holding these in their hands, they may be ob- 
served to perambulate the level garden or moderately inclined high 
road with a conscientious and somewhat puzzled air. But though 
their pilgrimages are aimless, they feel like virtuous pilgrims at the 
end of their time; and they have the name of the nearest village 
branded on their sticks to make them a memorial and a possession, 
and go away happy. -Then perhaps there is a reading party which 
has purposely taken up its quarters in the bosom of a semi-animate 
society in order to tone down the exuberance of its own spirits and 
avoid the temptations of a more exciting environment. Such pre- 
caution is, however, liable to defeat itself in more ways than one. 
The mild sedative influence by which the judicious tutor hoped to 
ensure the calm and collected attention of his pupils may act too 
strongly, and become an absolute narcotic. The indolent tone of 
such a place is catching, and the members of the party may be- 
come so penetrated with it as not only to have their unruly desires 
of wandering and dissipation properly extinguished, but not to 
have enough energy left to carry them through their reading. Still 
greater is the danger that the attempt to settle down a handful oi 
young and lusty undergraduates to this still life among the ancient 
and ailing inmates whose characters we have indicated may 
prove wholly futile, and that after the first few days a violent 


matrons, all the while disposing of a substantial meal with that 
refined and elaborate messiness of which only middle-aged German 
matrons of the middle classes are capable, pucker up their faces 
into an expression of mild despair, and protest in plaintive 
and spluttering accents that nothing fit to eat is to be had 
from one end of Switzerland to the other. The same talk 
is repeated at dinner and supper, and between meal-times; if | 
the grape-cure is the prevailing hobby of the place, the neigh- | 
bourhood is beset with men and women of a sad countenance, | 
persistently eating grapes out of baskets. At the social reunion in | 
the evening there is a little more variety, but the general tone of | 
the company is still one of subdued discomfort. This is the time | 
at which the staid women in black who drift about the Continent 
with bundles of tracts become prominent inthe “ pension.” The 
tracts are spread ostentatiously over the table for the public good, 
adding to the confusion of unremoved old newspapers, and in- 
creasing the difficulty of extracting the least antiquated local 
journal from the mass. The donors establish themselves on the 
sofas in sombre knots, and confide to one another in a low but 
penetrating voice their personal experiences and trials. It is one 
of the curiosities of the English language as generally gees that 
it becomes much more audible when the speakers think they are 
whispering. A conversation between three or four of our country- 
men carried on in an ordinary tone will be completely drowned by 
that of a smaller number of Germans many feet beyond. But let 
a pair of Englishwomen fall to exchanging confidences in a public 
room, and there is no corner where one can avoid hearing every 
word. The excellent people who spend their time abroad in this 
manner seem to enjoy it in their own way ; but it is difficult to see 
what they gain by leaving their own a Whether they love 
ubiquity for its own sake, or believe that their ubiquity somehow 
contributes to the salt of the earth, it is impossible to say ; certain 
it is that they are to be found everywhere, and in the life of a 
“pension” they come out more strongly than elsewhere against the 
pale background of the general monotony, with a prominence 
quite out of proportion to their numbers. 

We have thus been led to mention one class of sojourners in 
addition to the melancholy nucleus of cyre-seeking patients. Then 
there are divers husbands, wives, parents, and guardians of the 
ailing ones, who are more active than the patients themselves in 
the domestic medicine talk which makes any strayed healthy 
traveller feel so much out of place; so that, even if those in their 
charge are willing to go through their cure in decent silence and with 
a cheerful countenance, the anxious relatives frustrate their bene- 
volent intentions by the constant outpouring of their complaints 
and condolences. The rest of the little community is made up of 
casual and heterogeneous elements. There are Russians with 
illegible names as magnificent titles, who seem to have come to 
such a place out of pure perversity, just because they could afford 
themselves better entertainment elsewhere if they chose. There 
are Americans with very plain names and no titles, who never- 
theless are obviously quite es much masters of their own time and 
movements, and whose presence is equally difficult to account for, 
There isa sprinkling of tourists whose guiding star to the sub-Alpine 
“ pension ” has been the asterisk of badeker, or some other repre- 
sentation inducing a belief that the place is one that ought to be 
geen. These are apt to belong to the class of persons who have a 


vague general faith, which, as it is antecedent to experience, like- | 


wise refuses to be corrected by it—that it is proper to carry an 
alpenstock in Switzerland. e alpenstock is certainly one of the 
most remarkable and successful impostures of modern times. A 


and uncontrollable reaction may set in and prematurely cut 
short the existence of the party, at all events as a reading 
party. However, the experiment is curious so long as it continues, 
and these creatures with clear English voices, disreputable coats, 
and unaccustomed active ways, make a welcome variety, though 
it may be but a passing one, in the furniture of the sub-Alpine winter 
aquarium. The word aquarium has escaped from us almost 
without the consciousness of a metaphor; for indeed the de- 
meanour of the human beings shut up together in these resorts 
resembles the sedately grotesque antics of the fish at the Crystal 
Palace much more nearly than the manners of any naturally formed 
society of men. We seem to recognize the types corresponding to 
the crustacea who walk round and round, stumbling over each 
other’s horns, the lump fish, who seem to be always gasping with 
astonishment, and the skate, who every now and then comes flat 
against the glass, and there remains flapping and making depre- 
catory faces at the outer world, till some pitying current washes 
him back. Of course we can never know certainly how it feels 
to breathe through gills, but we fancy it must be not unlike the 
general sensation of existence which comes over the air-breathing 
inhabitants of a “ pension” during their social hours. 

The medley of the inhabitants is completed by a few bond fide 
travellers (if we may use in this connexion a phrase already hard 
worked at home in the matter of Sunday liquor traflic), to 
whom circumstances have made it convenient to take a week 
of economical repose. As they have accepted this life in 
a strange element for a time, their best chance of getting 
through their stay with tolerable contentment is to consider 
themselves as observers of a natural curiosity, and to fortify them- 
selves with the reflection that there is no aspect of human affairs, 
however dull in itself, from which something may not be learnt. 
In this state of things any extraordinary diversion, however 
small, is welcome as a plank to a shipwrecked mariner. Perhaps 
one of the more numerous and compact of the little circles which 
form themselves within the little society includes a musical 
member, and prevails upon him to exercise his talent for the 
common good. On such occasivuns criticism is disarmed by grati- 
tude, and the performer, if the surroundings are less brilliant and 
flattering than at the musical parties of the larger world, has at 
any rate a much greater certainty that he is conferring innocent 
and unmixed pleasure on his fellow-creatures. Or perhaps, by a 
still happier chance, a strolling conjuror finds his way to the 
“pension” from the nearest town. Here he will be sure of atten- 
tive spectators, and if the economic law of supply and demand 
applied to such fancy articles as conjuring, their contributions 
ought to represent famine prices. When he introduces his tricks 
with sentences of professional jargon, in which the vocabularies of 
modern spiritualist quackery and obsolete popular science are 
strangely mixed, and which he utters in fluent French with an 
indescribable cosmopolitan accent, the listeners hang on every 
word as if the lips of a philosopher were expounding the 
treasures of all wisdom. If the Pére Hyacinthe in person were 
to come from Geneva to give a discourse at a lacustrine “ pension,” 
he would no doubt be longer remembered than the conjuror ; but 
there would be little room for him to attain a more complete 
success in engrossing his audience. The well-known and ancient 
mysteries which the dapper man of doubtful nationality exhibits 
with the aid of his humble instruments—“ ce petit baton—que 
voici! et ce petit verre—que voila! ”—pointing them out defiantly 
as if no one had heard of such things before, are revived in all their 
freshness in these innocent solitudes. 


good umbrella or walking-stick is f more convenient in 
nine places out of ten where the majority of tourists go, and does 
just as well in the tenth; and when it comes to real climbing on 


rock and glacier, no one who has learnt the advantages of the ice- | 
But so it is that | 


axe will afterwards be content to carry a pole. 
people firmly believe in some occult quality of grass and stones in 


the Alps, whereby it becomes impossible to carry one’s own weight — 


over any hill-side or bridle-path without being ‘assisted by a stick 
as long as oneself; and we do not for a moment flatter our- 
selves that any arguments we could use to the contrary would 


The observation of all phases of human life, the ways of a 
Swiss “ pension” included, must be profitable in some way sooner 
or later; but we are not prepared to extract any moral at present 
from our observations, beyond the trite one that different people 
have very difierent ways of taking their pleasure. It is plain that 
in this institution there must be some fitness for the requirements 
_ of a considerable number of persons, or it would not flourish as it 

does. And even for ordinary travellers who like their indepen- 
dence, and would rather not pretend to be sociable with neighbours 
| with whom they have nothing in common, the “ pension” has the 
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One advantage of not being expensive; and if they want to live 
cheaply for a while in a picturesque country, and have enough 
philosophy to make light of the drawbacks, they might do much 
worse than make a trial of the manner of life which we have 
irreverently called sub-Alpine vegetation. 


CHURCH AFFAIRS IN GERMANY. 


\ \ 7 E have already called attention to the strange correspondence 

between the Pope and the Emperog of Germany, and to 
Archbishop Manning’s comments on it. It now appears that a 
second letter has been addressed by Pio IX. to the Emperor, 
which, according to Ultramontane journalists, “ the latter is afraid 
to publish,” but which, at all events, the writer has not himself 
as yet thought fit to communicate to the world. The Dublin 
Evening Review showed itself better versed in Papal interests than 
in the Papal style when it denounced the Pope’s first letter as “a 
shameless and ridiculous fabrication.” Meanwhile a new com- 
batant has stepped into the arena in the person of Bishop Ketteler 
of Mayence, the intellectual leader of the German opposition at 
the Council, and the first to desert their cause when he saw the 
time had come for acts as well as words ; who has, since his oppor- 
tune conversion, been the backbone of the episcopal infallibilists in 
Germany, and the most uncompromising enemy of the Old Catholic 
movement. Latterly, however, his influence has been more 
felt than seen; men who, in all but ecclesiastical position, 
are conspicuously his inferiors, like Archbishop Ledochowski and 
his archiepiscopal brother of Cologne, have borne the brunt of the 
battle, and have already incurred heavy fines for disobedience to 
the new laws. According to the latest reports, Archbishop Ledo- 

ent; and if the tions for filling up incumbencies before 
ie, which affect more than twelve parishes in the 
Rhineland, are rigorously enforced, the prelates must either submit, 
or incur fines on so ruinous a scale as to involve permanent im- 
prisonment. The crisis is therefore a sufficiently serious one, now 
that any lingering hopes which might have been entertained of the 
personal intervention of the Emperor are finally dispelled by his 
reply to the Pope's letter. And Bishop Ketteler has certainly 
adopted the most plausible, and what to English apprehension will 
naturally appear the most unassailable, line of defence, in the 
challenge rhe thrown down. Either, he says in effect, our agi- 
tation, whatever it be, is within the letter of the law or it is not. 
Tf it is, our action is strictly constitutional, and we cannot justly 
be blamed, still less punished, for it; if, on the contrary, we have 
violated the law, we are guilty of treason, and ought to 
be dealt with accordingly. And, in view of the “ frightful 
accusation” brought against them, the Bishop claims that he 
and his friends should be put on their trial for high treason, if 
any evidence is forthcoming against them ; or, if there is none, 
that the charge should be abandoned. Tested by an English 
standard, such an appeal, as we intimated just now, would appear 
unanswerable. No agitation against existing methods or forms of 
government, which kept within the letter of the law, could be treated 
as criminal with us, nor would any one dream of opposing it by 
other than moral means. Whether Prince Bismarck will care to 
meet the challenge remains to be seen; as yet he has tendered no 
direct evidence beyond his own word of the treasonable designs 
which he attributes to the Catholic clergy. 

But whether or not he can put his finger on particular acts of 
overt treason or disloyalty, the sort of answer which he would 
give, and which the advocates of his policy are in the habit of 
giving for him, is obvious enough, though we are far from saying 
that it is altogether satisfactory. There is no need for adopting 
the plea of some of his English admirers, who urge that the 
Church of Rome must be put down with a strong hand because 
it teaches “ pernicious nonsense ”—who, in other words, maintain 
the principle of a pure and simple, only with a novel 
application. Still less need we suspect him of the design which he 
has thought it necessary explicitly to repudiate, of crushing Rome 
in order to crush Christianity. That the Prince Chancellor has any 
marked religious antipathies there is no evidence whatever to 
show ; and his political instincts would probably incline him to 
favour rather than to distrust a Church with fixed dogmas and a 
strongly organized hierarchy. Nor was there anything in his 
conduct betore the Vatican Council inconsistent with such a 
view. The policy of the last two years is unquestionably dic- 
tated by a real conviction that the attitude of the Ultramon- 
tanes since the Infallibilist dogma was introduced is actively 
hostile, and, so far as their power extends, dangerous to 
the Empire. And it is of course quite possible to hold 
this belief, and to have good reasons for holding it, without 
being able to point to any definite acts of an illegal or trea- 
sonable nature. A well-drilled priesthood like that of Rome, 
working in close union under episcopal orders, has many sources 
of influence open to it which may be used with ous effect 
against an unfriendly Government without resorting to the perilous 
game of treason. ether such hostility ought to be met by ex- 
ceptional legislation or left, as we have learnt to leave it in Ireland, 
to the ordinary processes of the law, is another question. But 
then, again, it will be argued that the Roman Catholic Church in 
Prussia is not a voluntary association, but an established and en- 
dowed community standing in a recogmized relation towards the 
State. And while this does not give the State a claim to inter- 
fere in purely spiritual questions, it does obviously imply, at least 


accordingly to current usage on the Continent, a right of govern- 
mental control in many matters of external administration, such 
as the secular training of the clergy, where an established Church 
might fairly resent any civil interference. How far these consider- 
ations will suffice to cover the ecclesiastical policy of the Prussian 
Government we are not now inquiring ; they may at least serve to 
show that the answer to Bishop Ketteler’s challenge is not so simple 
a matter as might at first sight appear. : 

Two recent occurrences, quite independent of Prince Bismarck’s 
legislation, both of which are likely to have some importance under 
existing circumstances, conspire to illustrate the close connexion 
of the German Governments with the Roman Catholic as an 
Established Church, The Bishop of Fulda, a prelate of no par- 
ticular note, has just died, and it will become the duty of the 
Chapter, who have for the present appointed a provisional adminis- 
trator of the diocese, to elect a successor; but their choice is 
subject, according to the Concordat with Prussia, to the veto 
of the Emperor and the ratification of the Pope. Whether any 
candidate is likely in the present complicated state of affairs 
to pass this double ordeal may well be doubted, and if 
the Pope should repeat the Geneva experiment by taking 
the law into his own hands, and insisting on the consecra- 
tion of some nominee of his own without reference to the 
Royal sanction—which cannot be considered improbable—a 
fresh ingredient of strife will be thrown into the seething 
caldron. On the other hand, the Old Catholic Bishop, Dr. 
Reinkens, has now been admitted to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King of Prussia, who has in return formally acknowledged 
his status as Catholic Bishop on the ground of his episcopal election 
and consecration, and has received him in private audience. At 
this moment a Commission of five eminent jurists—the Ultra- 
montane request for a clerical member having been refused—are 
engaged at Munich in discussing the fitness of his official recogni- 
tion by the Catholic Sovereign of Bavaria, and there can be little 
doubt of their decision. We are not suggesting, still less pre- 
dicting, the result of these strange complications, but it is worth 
observing that, ifthe Pope were to force a nominee of his own on a 
Prussian diocese in spite of the Royal veto, King William would 
be equally within his rights in appointing Bishop Reinkens, whose 
—— orders could not be questioned, without the sanction of 
the Pope. 

The ue of Bishop Reinkens recalls that of the eminent 
author of the movement of which he has now assumed 
the leadership. Our readers may suspect that Dr. Déllinger, 
who was never much addicted to ge meetings and de- 
monstrations, was not present the other day at the Congress 
at Constance, and they will not perhaps be surprised to 
learn that the .Wonde has taken occasion from his absence to an- 
nounce that “he has made an act of unreserved submission to the 
Sovereign Pontiff.” Such a statement will mislead nobody who is 
not anxious to be deceived; but it may be as well to cite the sub- 
stance of the communiqué, addressed last week by Professor Huber, 
by Dr. Dollinger’s express request, to the Allegemeine Zeitung. 
“For the third time,” we are reminded, “this report of Déllinger’s 
submission has emanated from Rome. No one acquainted with his 
views will give it a moment’s credit; it is, in fact, a mere pointless 
and silly manceuvre of the Vatican party to perplex waverers at 
a time when the opposition is daily gaining ground.” The great 
theologian in his forthcoming work will completely give the lie to 
the wishes of the Curia, and expose its web of dogmatic frauds. 
How well the Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Curia, 
is informed on German matters, may be judged from a recent 
article asserting that the Neo-Protestantism called Old Catho- 
licism was disseminated by Gérres, Windischmamn, Phillipps, 
and Ringseis in Bavaria. In point of fact, with the exception of 
Gdrres, they were all extreme Ultramontanes, and would turn in 
their graves if they knew how ill their uncompromising devotion 
to the Court of Rome is now repaid. That Dr. Dillinger may 
not approve of all that has been said or done at the last Congress 
or elsewhere by promoters of the movement is very possible, and 
is quite consistent with his continued interest in its fortunes 
and persistent repudiation of the Vatican decrees. In a letter 
subsequently published in the Times, Huber repeats, “from Dr. 
Déllinger’s own lips, that the rumour of his submission is simply a 
foolish invention, and that he is as firm and decided as ever in 
his opposition to Vaticanism,” though his manifold literary 
labours prevent his taking part in the Congresses and prac- 
tical guidance of the Old Catholic movement. From the first 
it has been no secret that there are two sides to the Old Catholic 
movement, or rather that it includes two parties, the more 
extreme of whom would push on reform in a sense quite incom- 
patible with any fair interpretation of their original programme. 
An interesting paper emanating either from a member of 
that party or from a Protestant sympathizer, on the rela- 
tions of Old Catholicism to Protestantism, appeared the 
other day in the Allgemeine Zeitung, to which we may perhaps take 
another at | of referring. But it is generally understood 
that the leaders of the movement, like Reinkens and Schulte, do 
not share these extreme views, and there can be no doubt that any 
attempt to carry them out would at once alienate the sympathies 
notonly of Dr. Déllinger, but of the great body of those who followed 
him in his rejection of the Vatican dogmas. Nor is the position 
of the Old Catholics, as such, an intelligible one if they are not 
distinguished in principle from the common run of Protestants. 
There exists already in Germany a great Protestant Establishment, 
strong in numbers and in its civil status if not in doctrinal 
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colierence or spiritual force, into which the opponents of Roman 

retensions might throw their re-awakened energies if their title of 

ld Catholics is really, as their Ultramontane critics are never 
weary of insisting, equivalent to Neo-Protestants. That they have 
carefully refrained from doing so can only be explained on the 
hypothesis that they sincerely desire, as they have repeatedly 
assured us in their public manifestoes, to vindicate for themselves 
a position fundamentally different from this. 

‘o return from speculation to facts. It seems clear that one im- 
mediate result of the correspondence between the Pope and the 
Emperor, published, no doubt, in view of the approaching elec- 
tions, has been to strengthen the hands ofthe Government. Demon- 
strations of loyalty from “Catholics faithful to the Empire” 
abound, and at Munich and Augsburg resolutions in favour of 
German unity have been d. In Westphalia, hitherto eon- 
sidered the headquarters of infallibilism, the opposition is taking 
shape. Thus at the manufacturing town of Lennep a meeting is to 
be held early in November to organize an Old Catholic Society, 
while at Dortmund a congregation of about a thousand persons 
is already formed. Nor are fresh signs of clerical disaffec- 
tion to the Ultramontane hierarchy wanting. The Archbishop 
of Posen is bearded by a member of his own cathedral 
chapter, Canon Dulinski, who refused to sign the letter of sym- 
aethy with him, and who has now publicly announced his ton- 
viction that the Government is justified in taking measures against 
the rebellious conduct of the clergy, and that many priests and 
laymen who remain silent think in their hearts as he does. The 
next few months will be a critical period in the history of the 
pending struggle, and can hardly fail to bring out the real animus 
of the clergy. If any considerable portion of them, whether or 
not they openly join the Old Catholic standard, show a disposi- 
tion to take the anti-Roman side in the dispute between Pope and 
Kaiser, the infallibilist bishops will find themselves in a very 
embarrassing, not to say ludicrous, predicament. But we need not 
anticipate. Events move fast enough. 


FRENCH MILLINERS AND POLITICIANS. 


it appears that the Count of Chambord has been causing a great 
deal of uneasiness and embarrassment to a large number of per- 
sons who were quite willing that he should be King if he would only 
be quick end say Yes or No at once, and not keep people in suspense. 
We learn from a professional journal that the various branches of 
art and manufacture which are concerned in dressing and decorat- 
ing the female figure have been almost brought to a standstill by 
the difficulty of knowing whether the fashions for the winter 
season are to be adapted toa Restoration or a Red Republic, and 
it may be assumed that the ladies who have to be clothed are 
equally distressed. It would seem that it is not supposed to 
matter very much which form of government is established if the 
question could only be settled without delay, so that milliners 
and dressmakers and the innumerable makers of Parisian fancy 
goods might set to work to prepare their winter stocks. On a 
similar cecasion Talleyrand is understood to have taken the pre- 
caution of supplying himself with a couple of rosettes, one white 
and the other tricolour, which he kept in his pocket till the 
moment arrived when he was compelled to decide which he would 
wear. Nor was the usefulness of this prudent provision exhausted 
even after he had donned his ribbons, for it was by no means certain 
that the Royal colours would remain in the ascendant, and it was 
convenient for Talleyrand to have the other colours in his pocket 
in case a change had seemed to be desirable. It is hard to say 
even now when the present question of Monarchy or Republic will 
be finally settled, but perhaps the dressmakers would exercise a 
judicious caution in making preparations for both events. Which- 
ever conies first, there is a chance that the other may be wanted 
before long. Of course if the Restoration ever comes to pass, 
there will be a universal display of white, blue, and silver. Lilies 
will sprout and blossom in every direction, The poor bees will 
vanish from sizht, and eagles will have to be painted up to look 
like jackdaws before anybody will take them as a gift. When the 
news of Sedan reached Paris, the first thing that the brave citizens 
did was to concentrate their energies on tearing down all the 
emblems of the Empire, smashing the noses of the Emperor and 
Empress in efligy, and selling or buying filthy caricatures; and it 
may be admitted that this was safer work than going to the out- 
works to fight the Prussians. If Henry V. were to be proclaimed 
King, there would be a supernatural growth of lilies in the night. 
Should the vote be for the Red Republic there would be an equally 
ready supply of red flags, trees of liberty, and scandalous pictures. 
It is sad to think how many industries are paralysed or disturbed 
by the present uncertain state of affairs; but, after all, goods pre- 
for one contingency ma haps, with a little ingenuit 

adapted to another. 

Prevost-Paradol, in one of his articles which gave the deepest 
offence to the Imperial Government, likened France to a dog stand- 
ing on the alert before his master, and watching which way he 
should throw the stone in his hand, so that he might run after it. 
In that case the stone was peace or war. The old master is gone, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the nature of the dog is 
changed, and it is still blinking and watching for the signal which 
way it should run. There is no doubt a touch of grotesque exag- 
geration in the account which is given of the lexity of French 
milliners and dressmakers as to’ how they should trick out their 
customers for the next few months; yet there is a satire in it on 


the temper of the nation which is too sadly true. With the 
majority of the people a form of government is little more than a 
fashion of the hour. Whatever Government is now set 1p, we may 
be sure that its subjects will take care to dress up to it. It was 
observed during the Second Empire how even the faeces of French- 
men somehow began to lose their natural form, and-to resemble 
the long-jawed, high-cheeked face of the Emperor, which, of 
all faces in the world, was least a French tace. The tuft 
on the chin and the long waxed moustaches which everybody wore 
of course helped the illusion. If some day there is a Restoration, 
young France will weay another face, with its beard cut in another 
fashion ; or if the sow comes down with the other side uppermost, 
there will be yet another variety. In historical antecedents, how- 
ever, Louis Napoleon had certainly an advantage over both the Mo- 
narchists and Republicans. The first Napoleon was not a figure to 
be ashamed of, and the triumphs associated with his name were still 
such as the French hungered after. But it is difficult to see where 
the Monarchists are to find their hero. Louis Philippe is of 
course out of the running; but Charles X. was scarcely more 
heroic. Louis XVIII. had his respectable qualities no doubt, but 
here again there is hardly an historical hero. As we go back the 
case gets worse and worse till we come to the Grand Monarch, whose 
real height has been pretty accurately measured since he wore his 
high-heeled shoes and tall wig in his own day. In literature 
Louis XIV. has had his staunch devotees. He was Sainte-Beuve'’s 
ideal of a monarch, and Nisard stands up for him almost as strongly 
as Sainte-Beuve. Without arguing which is the true estimate of 
the man, wesuspect that Michelet’s scornful picture representsmodern 
French opinion most accurately. Even if there were nothing else 
against Louis XIV., the Parisians would never forgive him for 
having made Versailles. We gather from the fashion books, as 
far as they have ventured to commit themselves on this subject, 
that the disposition is to go back a little beyond this classic period. 
The “ corsage-paletot or veste Henri III.” is, it seems, “a style 
especially fashionable.” There is also “asleeve Henri ITI,” made 
in puffs, divided by a trimming or bias. A sleeve composed of one 
large slashed puffing gathered into the armhole and fastened some 
distance down by a bias, the rest of the sleeve being tight to the 
wrist, is called after Henri IV., and another, made of slashed 
bouillonnés—we take these mysteries on trust, and hope our 
readers may understand them—is identified with Louis XIII. 
The last two Sovereigns may pass, but the recollection of the 
vicious ferocity of Henry III. is hardly one that, in the interests 
of Monarchy, it was worth while to revive. Of course, if the 
Fusion after all comes to nought—as now seems likely—the 
dressmakers will have to try another tack, and we shall perhaps 
have Marat sleeves and Robespierre ruffles, or the revival of Madame 
Tallien’s simplicity of costume. Itis evident that the present must 
be a period of harrowing anxiety and suspense to a great many 
ladies in France, and perhaps to many in England, who, while 
those tiresome Fusionists and Republicans are wrangling and pro- 
crastinating, have nothing to wear. We should think there must 
be a general desire on the part of the blondes for the triumph of 
the blue, white, and silver of the Monarchy ; while brunettes may 
be pardoned for a leaning towards the ruddy hues of Gambetta’s_ 
Republic. 

It is perhaps significant of the importance of freaks of fashion 
in France that the Government has just found it necessary to take 
in hand the chins of the Parisian policemen. An order has been 
issued to the sergents-de-ville to shave off their imperials, the 
sight of which is suspected of fostering Bonapartist tendencies 
among the lower orders. The sergents might plead that the tuft 
on the chin which during the last reign was called imperial, after 
the Emperor, at a former period was called royal, and that the 

ashion was set by no less a personage than Richelieu himself. The 
next step might possibly be, after having compelled the policemen 
to give up cutting their hair in imitation of the late 
Emperor, to make them grow their hair soas to resemble the Bour- 
bon King. His Majesty limps a little, we have heard, and it would 
be a delicate attention to make the police copy the Royal gait. 
The imbecility of requiring sergents-de-ville to lead public 
opinion by the cut of their beards is quite of a piece with the folly 
of supposing that the chance vote of an accidental Assembly can 
permanently settle the government of the country either one way or 
the other. Whichever way the Assembly may decide, the divisions 
of parties, the Communistic fanaticism of the working classes of 
the towns, the stolid bigotry of the peasants, the general demoral- 
ization and disorganization of the country will remain. Old sign- 
boards may be painted out and new signboards may be painted in, 
bees may go out and lilies come in, beards may be trimmed one 
way or another, slashed bouillonnés according to Louis XIII. may 
be all the rage, or the eccentricities of the ércroyables may again be- 
come the fashion ; but at the bottom of all France will still be France. 
And it is necessary to remember that the misfortunes and miseries of 
France have had their origin, not in any forms of government, but 
in the character and temper of the nation at large. Apparently the 
French have yet to learn that what is wanted for their regeneration 
is a change not so much in their institutions as in themselves. 
And the change, if ever it comes, will certainly not be the magical 
transformation of a day or a year, but the slow, gradual, fluctuating 
progress of many generations. What France really requires is educa- 
tion. The ignorance of the so-called educated classes is perhaps 
even more remarkable in its way than the sordid stupidity of the 
agricultural population. As a rule, Frenchmen are almost as 
ignorant of their own history and of the geography of their own 
land as of the history and geography of other countries, They 
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have no stock of sound facts to go upon, and they have never been 
taught to think. Their ordinary current literature is perhaps the 
most shallow and ignorant to be found in any civilized country. 
Hence the future of France depends much more upon a serious 
pate being made to educate Moe ae than upon whether the 
next Government happens to be called a Monarchy or Republic. 


PERILS BY WATER. 


__- who live in an island that is tolerably water-tight and 
very generally under cultivation, with short rivers that have 
their sources in small hills, have more cause for gratitude than 
they are apt to consider. In England we may be exposed to 
hazards from the elements like our neighbours. We have our con- 
flagrations, although our cities are never consumed like Chicago, 
and although our p brickwork does not catch fire and burn like 
the sun-dried shingles in Constantinople or Smyrna. We have 
gales destructive enough to our shipping, although we do not ex- 
perience tropical cyclones. But as for water, though we have it 
in superfluity, above, beneath, and all around us, it has done 
us but little harm since the sea is said to have turned Earl 
Godwin’s manors into what are now the Goodwin Sands. 
Fearing nothing more serious than waves washing into our cellars 
or setting the ground-floors afloat in the streets of some of our 
riparian villages, it is difficult for us to realize the perpetual 
imminence of such catastrophes as that which befel the capital 
of the Ozars the other day, or to sympathize in the apprehensions 
of those who must exist in continual terror of submersion. Look, 
for example, at our neighbours in Holland. Habit of course goes 
a long way, and it is lucky for them that they are constitutionally 
phlegmatic ; otherwise the sense of living under the ocean level 
would be altogether too much for their nerves. Some parts of 
their country are more exposed than others, but all Dutchmen 
are in the position of passengers in a ship at sea, whose safety must 
depend a good deal on the chances of the weather and on other 
circumstances beyond their control. A leak may be sprung at 
any moment in those great ocean dykes which protect the islands 
between the Maas and theScheldt, and stretch along the coast from 
opposite Alkmaar to the port of Nieuwe Diep and the Helder. A 
spring tide, driven on by north-west winds, might make the 
leak a breach which there would be no stopping. The bulwarks 
that op themselves to the North Sea are frail barriers 
of sand bound ther by the roots of Everything de- 
pends on unremitting attention, and when the enemy attacks them 
all along the line with extraordinary violence, and in the hours of 
darkness too, the most precautions may prove unavail- 
ing. It is an odd reflection that so much valuable a 
houses raised upon piles, the rich contents of warehouses and 
magazines stretching along the banks of canals, polders reclaimed 
at enormous expense, and covered with cattle—must be trusted to 
the vigilance of a line of sentinels in moments that are pregnant 
with danger. Nor is it only on one side and in front of them that 
the Dutch have to keep a look-out. If it were so, the more inland 
cities and those situated in the comparatively hilly country towards 
Utrecht might feel tolerably comfortable. But there are enemies 
within as well as without. The great rivers are almost as danger- 
ous as the ocean, and must be confined within certain limits by a 
similar costly system of embankments. Indeed the danger from 
the rivers is the more constant and urgent, although the ultimate 
possibilities may be less terrible. Every year it is certain that 
the rainfall and the melting snows from Switzerland and Ger- 
many will come draining down upon the flats of Holland. The fall 
of the ground gradually becomes more and more gentle, until at 
last the waters stagnate rather than run upon a level which is almost 
a dead one. The mass itself along to the sea, through a 
variety of tortuous channels encumbered by sandbanks and shut 
in by shifting or silting bars. At Katwyk the Rhine is positively 
lifted out of Holland by help of powerful machinery. And while 
the elaborate system of dykes and locks must always be looked 
to and kept in repair, the pumps are constantly going all over 
the country. Water will leak in, and the excessive rainfall will 
= drain off. The whole nation _ to contribute to the enormous 
vernment insurances against the disappearance of the coun 

under the chances ofa second deluge. ar nothing of the mor 4 
of skilled workmen, common labourers, and watchmen employed 
on the hydraulic works, some of the most responsible and best paid 
posts under Government are those of the water service. We can 
understand familiarity with danger breeding disregard of it, and people 
learning to sleep unconcernedly under the brimming reservoir that is 
held suspended over their heads. Perhaps it is less easy to compre- 
hend how a frugal and almost parsimonious nation has come to sup- 
port habitually, with little grumbling, so exceptional a drain on its 
moderate resources. We must admire the position which the 
Dutch have taken in the markets of the world, and think them 
well entitled to the money which they have succeeded in 
accumulating, when we remember the weight they carry in the 
race with their rivals, Not only is their wealthy capital set down 
in the most out-of-the-way corner of Europe, the way to it bein 

through enormously expensive canals or by a most circuitous an 

intricate navigation, but they have to pay annually the whole cost 
of their hydraulic works for the bare privilege of living and 
trading. We should admire their position even more, and be 
more surprised at it, were it not for the profits which they have 
been drawing from their Eastern dependencies since General Van 
der Bosch revolutionized their colonial system. ° For it really is 


the system of labour in Java that maintains the Dutch dykes so 
substantially, and, should Liberal anges be too radical in 
their measures of colonial reform, they may find that they have 
literally their country under water. 
The Dutch are a people apart, and live under most peculiar con- 
ditions. But there are few of the other Continental nations that 
have not also their _ by water. We do not talk of such back- 
ward countries as Greece or Turkey, where the arts of administra- 
tion are in their infancy, and the public works in remote districts 
are in embryo; where watercourses which are almost dry in 
the summer are turned into roaring floods in the winter, and 
where a hot spring and a sudden melting of the snow sweeps 
everything away that is under high-flood mark. The most 
civilized and highly cultivated countries are not secure from 
hazards of this kind, and their inhabitants are too often the 
victims of circumstances which at best they can only modify. 
Everything has been done to the French rivers that science and 
intelligence can suggest, and yet in France floods are of perpetual 
recurrence. It ing found impossible to bridle that “ revolu- 
tionary torrent ” of the Loire, and much of what ought to be the 
richest land in Touraine lies buried under its gravel and shingle. 
The soil on its banks is often so valuable that it is well worth while 
going to great expense in the way of clearing it after an overflow, 
and banking it in against another one. It is much too good to be 
abandoned, yet much of it is held on the precarious tenure of the 
caprices of the stream. The city of Lyons, situated at the confluence 
of two great navigable rivers, can boast of one of the noblest sites 
in France. With its double water-way and its unlimited water- 
power, it is indicated by the nature of things as a great industrial 
and commercial centre, and such it must continue to be. Yet, rich 
as Lyons is, its riches scarcely suffice to relieve the distress created 
by the riodical inundation of its rivers. Frequently of late years 
it has thrown itself upon the charity of France and the world. No 
State money has been grudged there. On time-serving and lavish 
Governments the city has had the double claim of its wealth and 
its turbulence. Prefects who have had instructions to be severe in 
their repressive measures towards the quarter of the Croix Rousse 
have been told at the same time to spare nothing in the way 
of public works that may avert the causes of misery and con- 
uent discontent. Yet, so long as the Rhéne rises in the snow- 
fields of the Alps and drains great portions of the Jura range, no 
money or care can ensure the rg Se myo the chances of an occa- 
pew f deluge. The Rhéne and Loire are specially unmanageable, 
and Lyons and the towns below it suffer more than most cities ; but 
even along the quieter German rivers the natives have their troubles. 
It is always a time of anxiety in places like Coblenz and Cologne 
where the Rhine comes down in spring with the breaking ice; the 
Elbe is often dangerous when it rushes out of the narrow gorge 
that threads the hills of Bohemia and the Saxon Switzerland, 
although fortunately Dresden is raised safely out of reach; while 
as for the Danube, the whole of the plain below Presburg is 
changed in the spring into a vast lake, Fortunately this is so 
well understood that the Hungarians take their measures accord- 
ingly, and regard the annual overflow as a means of irrigating their 
meadow-land. In mountainous Spain there is much damage done 
annually, although rivers like the agus, which take the greatest 
liberties with their banks, run chiefly through districts that are 
waste or pastoral. But the citizens of Cordova and Seville too 
often see the Guadalquivir do frightful damage in their corn-lands 
and orange-gardens, while in the latter city it sets the lower 
quarters afloat. It is Italy, however, that actually suffers more by 
water than any other European country. It cannot take immediate 
ar gay like Holland. It is cultivated very differently from 
urkey or the wilder provinces of Spain. And now that so many 
of its mountains have been stripped of their timber, it seems 
altogether impossible to break or to regulate the great rush of water 
that sometimes comes down. The same problem meets the engineer 
everywhere, although its conditions may vary. A Commission has 
been sitting on the embanking of the Tiber, and the one conclusion to 
which its members have unanimously come is that every effectual 
remedy must be enormously expensive. There is not a little stream 
that comes down from the mountain ranges anywhere between the 
Cornice and Calabria but becomes a local scourge in the season. 
The outbreaks of the Po are proverbial; along a good part of its” 
course it runs through something like a desert of its own creat- 
ing, and its tributaries that feed the irrigation system of Lombardy 
and Venice are almost as dangerous servants as they are useful ones. 
Most of these people cannot help themselves; nor can they directly 
blame either themselves or their predecessors. They male the best 
of an inevitable state of things, or else they run certain risks on a 
deliberate calculation of the compensating advantages. But St. 
Petersburg, which has just suffered so terribly, is a strange excep- 
tion. Peter the Great had all his vast Empire to choose from 
when he decided to build a second capital; his choice seems 
to have been dictated by his semi-barbarian susceptibilities, 
and his subjects ever since have been paying the penalty of his 
vanity. He desired to his Tartar Empire into intimate 
relations with the old civilization of Europe, and so he stuck 
down his city at the least inaccessible point. The site was at the 
mouth of the Neva, and between the Gulf of Finland and the Lake 
Ladoga. Planted among the waters as the city is, its foundations 
are almost as artificial as those of Amsterdam. And in St. Peters- 
burgh the water, knowing no distinction of ranks, thregtens in- 
difierently aristocrats, merchants, and serfs; although the aristo- 
cratic quarter, as is befitting, stands somewhat higher than the 
parts of the city inhabited by the lower orders, Imagine settling 
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with your family and property in a city where a standing code of 
regulations fixes the number of guns to be fired for each foot that 
the river rises; and in the inundation of 1824 it rose thirteen feet. 
This time the rise has been less severe; yet it is not difficult to 

icture the horrors of the other night, when a wild hurricane was 
blowing in the darkness, and the guns from the fortress and Admi- 
ralty were firing perpetually, announcing that the river was rising 
fast, while all the canals were overflowing. To the horrors of 
pm were added those of uncertainty, for no one could tell 
whether 1824 might not repeat itself in 1873. Hearing of such 
things, we repeat that we in England have good reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on living in a golden mean between droughts 
and deluges. We may have more water in one shape and another 
than is altogether agreeable to us, byt at least it causes incon- 
veniences rather than calamities. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


is looking at the social and economical conditions of English 
life at the present moment, it is impossible not to see that the 
middle classes, and especially what are sometimes called the lower 
middle classes, have a hard hattle before them. They have to bear 
the chief share of the burden of taxation. Imperial taxes and 
local rates press heavily upon them, and whenever any new expenses 
have to be met they have to put their hands into their pockets. 
Wars abroad and School Boards at home alike recoil on them. 
It is the working-class vote which politicians are bent on catch- 
ing, and everything is done for the working classes, and nothing 
for the middle classes. The latter are like the patient, much- 
enduring ass that bears its burdens meekly, and is thankful for such 
thistles as come in its way. The middle classes have not yet 
taken to noisy processions or riotous meetings; they don’t know 
anything about strikes, or picketing, or rattening; they don’t ask 
to be put in ion of other people’s land or houses, or to have the 
world ona upside down, just to see whether it would suit them any 
better ; and, therefore, being merely quiet, orderly, industrious folk, 
they are naturally beneath the notice of heroic statesmen. They 
have to lend a hand when anything has to be done for other 
people, but nothing is done for them in return. They are expected 
to lodge their families in decent houses, to clothe them decently, 
and to educate them and give them a fair start in life; and this 
they have to do entirely out of their own resources, without assist- 
ance or relief from any quarter. These resources are only the 
earnings of their labour as clerks, shopkeepers, warehousemen, 
&c.; and it so happens that their earnings are either station- 
ary, or in some cases declining, just at the time when the 
cost of living is increasing. It is the middle classes who feel 
most acutely the pinch of high prices; indeed it may almost 
be said that they alone feel it, for the rich have a wide 
——_ between their wants and their means on which they can 
fall back as prices rise, and the working classes have been com- 
nsated by higher wages, while at the same time the drift of 
Fiscal legislation has been altogether in their favour. The middle 
classes are subjected to a double pressure, for their earnings are 
going down, or are at least not increasing, while prices are going 
up. It has come to pass that educated intelligence is a drug in 
the market, while sinew and muscle are at a premium. It is much 
better to be a miner than a Master of Arts, for miners are few and 
Masters of Arts are many compared with the amount of work re- 
ively within their reach. Ifa merchant wants a clerk, he has 
only to hold up his hand and a thousand are at his door; but if 
he wants a carman or a mechanic, he may have to wait some time 
before he is suited. It would be idle to quarrel with the inex- 
orable laws which produce these results. Formerly handicrafts- 
men were plentiful, while persons with education enough to be 
clerks or salesmen were comparatively few. Now the reverse is 
the case, and clerks must either submit to the overcrowded com- 
petition of their class, or must resolve that such education 
as they happen to possess shall not stand in the way of 
their applying themselves to more profitable labour. All the 
same the transition is for the time an unpleasant one, and sym- 
pathy is surely due to those who are now discovering that their 
ition has been undermined. At the present moment, therefore, 
it is especially important to consider what can be done to 
strengthen and equip this important part of the population for the 
struggle that lies before it. 

The first thing that must occur to any one who asks himself 
what is most wanted in the case of the middle classes is naturally 
education. There are Universities and public schools for the 
upper classes; there are National Schools, Rag and Union 
Schools, and other institutions for the poor. The middle classes 
are left to educate their children how and where they can ; and it has 
even been proposed that such small endowments as have been created 
for their benefit should be appropriated to other uses. There are 
practically no public schools for the middle classes—and we may 
as well say at once, to avoid repetition, that it is the lower branc 
of the middle classes which we have mainly in view—and the 
private schools upon which they have to depend are, as a rule, of 
a very unsatisfactory kind. Canon Woodard and other gentle- 
men connected with the Church of England—which has been the 
great labourer in this as in every other field of education—were 
some years ago impressed with the urgency of this want, and 
endeavoured to supply it by establishing a series of middle-class 
schools, on a new plan. The experiment has been tried, has suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, and it is now proposed to carry it out on 


a larger scale. Thescheme is so important that it is wort while to 
give some account of it. The leading object is to establish large 
centres of education or small universities, after the fashion of the 
public schools, in various divisions of the country, each under the 
management of a resident provost and fellows, with the assistance of 
non-resident fellows elected from gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
Each centre is intended to supply the district in which it has 
been formed with public boarding-schools of three grades; one 
for the rich, one for tradesmen and persons of comfortable means, 
and one for small tradesmen, farmers, and artisans ; and it is also 
a part of the plan that there should be day schools in the large 
towns of each district holding a sort of federal relation to 
the central establishment. Two centres have already been 


created. The centre for the South at Lancing, between 
| Brighton and Worthing, has been in operation for a number of 


years. There is a grammar school for the sons of gentlemen at 
Lancing ; acollege for schoolmasters, and a public boarding-school 
for the upper es of tradesmen, farmers, clerks, &c., at Hurst- 
ierpoint, a few miles to the north of Brighton; and a cheaper 
ing-school for small shopkeepers and artisans at Ardingley, 
in the same region. The charge for board and education at 
Hurstpierpoint is from twenty-seven to thirty guineas a year; at 
Ardingley it is at present fixed as low as fifteen guineas, and 
Canon Woodard believes that it will not be necessary to raise 
this charge. There are over four hundred boys at Ardingley, 
but the college was originally planned for a thousand boys, and an 
effort is now being made to obtain funds to complete the buildings 
for this purpose. It will not, however, be a school of a thousand 
boys, but three separate schools, each with distinct accommodation, 
under one roof. A second centre has also been established in 
Staffordshire. The mode of education and discipline in these 
schools is similar to that in the public schools. The boys live 
together, and are educated together, and form a society among 
themselves. An esprit de corps is thus fostered which is valuable 
for the sake of its influence alike on masters and boys. It makes 
them anxious to keep up the character of the establishment, both as 
a place of learning and as a place of moral and religious training ; 
and experience has shown that when once a spirit of this kind has 
been brought into existence, it usually remains with the commu- 
nity, and spreads its influence over new-comers. It has been 
found that the tendency of a public school is to produce a more ~ 
robust, manly, unaffected, self-possessed type of lad—a lad, as the 
sapere is, with less nonsense about him—than is generally produced 
y private seminaries. In a public school the boys are rub 
together more, and learn to understand each other better; they are 
taught not merely school tasks, but how to live together, how to 
bear and forbear, and also how to stand up for themselves, and 
make good their rights when necessary; so that when they after- 
wards go out into the world, they find that life there is, after 
all, very much like life at school, and that they have already 
learned how to play their part in it. Ata private school, on the 
contrary, a boy lives in a narrow, circumscribed sphere; he is 
apt to contract narrow, partial views of life, and he has few oppor- 
tunities of acquiring that stolid pluck which comes from struggle 
and collision with others. He learns, as it were, how to row his 
boat on a pond, and afterwards he has to find out for himself 
how to manage it on the rough waves of the open sea. Now 
this sort of training is especially valuable for middle-class 
youths, and particularly in the struggle on which they are now 
entering. They require of course sound instruction, accord- 
ing to their several walks of life; but they require above all that 
steady courage, disciplined temper, and spirit of self-respect which 
are usually encouraged and developed by a public-school training. 
Nor in these days must the religious element be left out of 
account. In the middle-class colleges religion will be an 
essential part of the education; and the promoters have shown 
their sagacity as well as their candour in putting this avowal in 
the front of their scheme. 

There can be no doubt that those who oppose the transfer of 
education to the Government are bound to do what they can to 
support voluntary enterprise in this matter. The middle classes 
are too important a part of the nation to be any longer neglected ; 
and if they are not to be educated by voluntary agencies, means 
must be found for getting them educated by the State. Education 
by the State is unsatisfactory because it is hard, mechanical, and de- 
pressing in its stereotyped uniformity, and also because it practically, 
even if not nominally, involves the omission of religious teaching. 
But edueation by the State, bad as it would be, would after all be 
better than no education at all. It rests with the ‘o 4*" of volun- 
tary education to decide what the result shall be. In building up a 
compact, efiicient, self-supporting system of middle-class colleges, 
they will be creating the strongest argument against the inter- 
ference of the State. As Lord Salisbury remarked at the meeting 
on Wednesday, experience has shown that the best securities for 
sound education are to be found in having schools which are 
sufficiently large to attract public attention and to occupy a 
prominent place in the public eye, and which are also themselves 
secured by a history and a code of traditions which are superior 
to the qualities and independent of the variations of any single 
man. With a good system of colleges of this kind, the attacks of 
the Secularists might safely be detied. Voluntary colleges, how- 
ever, will not come into existence by spontaneous generation, and 
voluntary zeal is, therefore, now upon its trial. 
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A HEREFORD FUNGUS FEAST. 


tig county of Hereford has but a third part in the musical 
festivals of the Three Choirs. It only shares with the West of 
England in the glory of the “ Feast of Roses,” for which it furnishes 
a rendezvous every summer, And, though enjoying high repute 
as a kindly nurse of timber-trees and fruit-trees, it has its rivals 
in Monmouth, Worcester, Gloucester, and Salop. But its soil and 
its trees are specially associated with an extraordinary growth of 
that curious division of the botanic kingdom which students know 
as “fungi,” and scoffers as toad-stools. About the time of year 
when the Church and Social Science Congresses disperse, and the 
autumnal tints render a visit of Urbanus to Rusticus peculiarly 
attractive to the former, it has been for some years the wont of the 
Woolhope Field Club to gather its members and a select number 
of mycological guests at its headquarters at Hereford, and to 
devote a good part of a week to fungus forays and a fungus feast. 
Singling out one or more of the neighbouring parks where past 
experience warrants the expectation of fresh treasures in this de- 
partment of the botanic tield, the Club organizes excursions in 
which are emulated the enthusiasm and research of archeologists, 
and which, if apt to be mistaken by wondering rustics for the 
flittings of tote lunatics, have nevertheless a real scientific and 

ractical value. It is not indeed to be supposed that the fungus- 

unters who grub beneath the trees of our woods and parks, and 
return at eve with groaning hampers and frails, indulge pro- 
miscuously at the annual banquet in the various results of their 
search. Although, as drag or break conveys the foragers to and 
from the scene of action, the citizens of Hereford seem to eye them 
with mixed compassion and curiosity as victims to a strange 
delusion, no instance has yet occurred to justify the fanciful deri- 
vation of “fungus” from “funus,” or Tertullian’s epigrammatic 
verdict upon them, “Quot colores tot dolores, quot species tot 
pernicies.” Though the sideboards of the banquet-room may be 
said to groan with the weight of polypori, lactarii, and boleti, there 
has occurred no case of a “ boletus” doing for a modern gourmand 
what it did (though only when tampered with) for the Emperor 
Claudius; and the care that is taken on these occasions to incul- 
cate and practise the dressing of only fresh fungi may suggest that 
much of the mischief laid at the door of these esculents is due to 
indiscriminate cooking of stale and decaying specimens. It may be 
added, that while at the Hereford feast just so many kinds of esculent 
fungi in season are cooked as may suffice to demonstrate the valuable 
qualities of this section of the mycologic field, an opportunity is 
afforded jor learning from observation and papers what is the range 
and extent of the whole area, and how great is the variety of rare 
and intricate handiwork in these interesting and brief-lived vege- 
table products. 

As regards the useful side of the subject, the recent meeting 
has afiorded timely correction of erroneous notions which were 
the more likely to become widespread from their receiving 
the sanction of an eminent judge in the case of a recent in- 
dictment for murder, where a girl had died from eating mush- 
rooms given her by a gardener who had had a “ few words” 
with her. Mr. Justice Denman’s rules as to the habitat and 
hue of wholesome fungus food were set at nought with the 
most satisfactory results by the banqueters at Hereford on the 
23rd of October, when the “ Fistulina hepatica,” or “ vegetable 
beefsteak,” was freely partaken of, though it grows nowhere except 
under trees; and, but for the lateness of the season, the “ Lactarius 
deliciosus ” would have been served, as in past years, in a white 
sauce or a fry, though it is picked from under fir-trees, and is actu- 
ally known to be sate by its brilliant orange milk, which turns to 
green on exposure to the air. In its “ bright colour, and the 
changeableness of that colour when cut,” consists the security 
for eating it with none but pleasurable results; whereas 
the other lactarii which were gathered in the recent 
forays, and banned as either poisonous or not edible—e.g. L. 
uvidus, L. vellereus, L. glyeyosmus—have all a white and acrid 
milk, and their hue is for the most part dingy rather than 
brilliant. It is indeed fortunate that the only possible per- 
sonator of the toothsome Lactarius: deliciosus, the sole esculent 
member of the species—namely, Lactarius torminosus—may be 
detected at once by the test of the colour of its milk. As “ tor- 
minosus” is both acrid and poisonous, it is well to bear in mind 
that, whereas the milk of “‘deliciosus” is orange-red and subsequently 
green, that of “torminosus” is unvaryingly white. The virgin 
hue is here less to be trusted than the more flaunting colours. If 
colour is to be mistrusted, another favourite of gastronomists abroad 
and at home, the “ Boletus edulis,” would have to beavoided by reason 
of its moist bay or brownish cap, and its pale brown reticulated 
stem. It was found here and there in the recent excursions, though 
mostly too far gone for cooking. So also was another Boletus— 
namely scaber, distinguishable trom edulis by its solid and attenu- 
ated stem, which is scaly or scabrous at its base. The Boletus 
scaber is said by Badham to be edible and palatable when fresh, 
though when dried it loses all odour, and is insipid and unfit for 
food. Perhaps it may have been from the Boletus dwridus, though 
it isso uninviting a that one would think no one would 
have dreamed of eating it, that the “ne crede colori” theory of 
edibility has arisen. Boletus luridus (which is poisonous, 
and very common, as luckily Boletus Satanas, an 
noxious brother, is not) is distinguishable from other boleti 
by its stout vermilion stem and mouth. ‘The yellow flesh 
turns blue when cut and bruised. This is found in the woods 

ing summer and autumn, One of the autumn fungi of 


which the Woolhope Club and its guests partook freely and 
fearlessly, and which also some might hold in dread because 
of its buff or tawny colour, is the “Hygrophorus pratensis.” 
It is remarkable for its convex and bossy cap, spreading out 
towards the margin, its distant, decurrent, distinct gills, and its 
lighter-coloured stem, which becomes slenderer towards the base. 
Of this hygrophorus, very common on our pastures and downs, Mr. 
Berkeley, our greatest English mycologist, wrote in 1860 that it 
was “probably esculent.” It was drawn and described in the 
Woolhope Transactions for 1870, and its edibility established by 
the experiments of Dr. Bull, of Hereford. And its value as an 
edible fungus is considerably enhanced by the fact that it comes 
much later in the year than the ordinary mushroom (Agaricus 
campestris), being in its prime in October, and only retiring from 
our meadows and pastures before the frosts of November. 

On the whole question of the prevalent doubt and distrust of 
really edible fungi Dr. Bull made some very sensible remarks on the 
evening of the feast. He dwelt especially upon the desirableness 
of publishing a cheap and handy manual by means of which the 
characteristics of such fungi as are really good for food may be cur- 
rently and certainly known. The’ wits of rustic venders of these 
treasures of the soil might be too severely taxed to discrimi- 
nate the differences of the Lactarii or Boleti, which, being inedible, 
are of interest only to the scientific mycologist ; but if once a cook 
knew the signs and tokens of L. deliciosus, she would be no more 
likely to mistake it than to off a pretender for a bond fide 
watercress. It can hardly be doubted that among hydna, boleti, 
chantarelles, puff-balls, tubers, and ics there are available 
additions to the food supply of the future which se ti insular 

rejudices prevent us from utilizing at once; not perhaps so much 
in the way of substitutes for other food, as by contributing to its 
better relish, in which direction it need hardly be said that we 
might well sit as disciples at the feet of our French neighbours. 
-It must not, however, be supposed that the sole or chief 
object of the expeditions of the Club was to search for esculent 
fungi. Among the eminent mycologists who were present at 
Hereford, one was distinguished for his familiarity with the 
group containing the Hyphomycetes, and best exemplified by 
what are called the “Moulds.” Others were keen after other 
minute and microscopic fungi attaching to the boughs and leaves 
of trees; others again were most interested in the sporidiiferous 
fungi, of which the beautiful genus Peziza is as conspicuous 
for elegance as the Morchella, in its esculent varieties, for use. 
The Peziza aurantia met the foragers again and again in their 
excursions, which spread over four days, as did also many other 
er gems of fungus form which added brilliancy to the meads 
and knolls; such as, among Hygrophori, the species Puniceus, 
with its blood-scarlet cap, and thick distant gills of a most 
vivid apricot ; Coccineus, with a brittle thin convex obtuse scarlet 
pileus and rich orange hues underneath; and the H. psittacinus, 
or Parrakeet mushroom, peculiar for its parrot-like hues of lilac, 
yellow, and white, which variegate its upper surface when the 
green gluten which clothes it vanishes. The stem of this variety 
is generally green. Almost as gay were the Russulas; Rosacea 
with deep red pileus variegated with spots; Rubra, also intensely 


red as to its pileus, but distinct in the colour of gills and stem. 
| The “ Russula vesca” was met with in the first day’s search, 
; and specimens of the poisonous R. emetica were exhibited as 
, wholesome warning on the banquet sideboard. Here, indeed, 
, was endless variety of size, shape, colour, and character. One of 
the most curious fungi in the room was a huge Agaricus geotrupus, 
wonderful to look upon for its convex, funnel-shaped pileus, and 
crowded decurrent, unbranched gills, supported by a compact and 
solid stem. Another, not perhaps uncommon under trunks of 
trees, but remarkable for its tawny, yellow pileus, clothed with 
brown scales, and gills and stem more or less ferruginous, the stem 
being also scaly, but yellow and smooth above the ring, was the 
Agaricus (Pholiota) squarrosus; and probably every visitor noted 
some one or other fungus of larger or minuter growth, which was 
none of these that have occurred to us to mention. Abundance of 
the Geoglossum olivaceum, one of the Elvellacei, and G. glabrum 
and G. difforme, were found on the lawns of Holm Lacy and 
Moccas, and several of the beautiful and delicate Clavarias were 
also met with and exhibited. 

Leave having been obtained to visit the parks and woods of 
Haywood, Mynde, Bryngwyn, Holm Lacy, and Moccas, the 
members and friends of the Club started each morning over 
fresh ground, to meet, beside the immediate objects of their 
search, with some of the finest timber-trees and loveliest pro- 
spects in the county. The Club day at Holm Lacy was in- 
deed one of rare interest, for the giant oaks in Price's walk, 
the remarkable specimens of well-grown conifers, and the unique 
triumphs of topiary skill in yew-tree hedges, which have been 
happily accommodated to the best style of modern gardening, 
were to some of the party at least a greater treat than the 
fungi which dotted the trim-kept lawns. Within and without the 
garden-precincts were, besides the oaks and elms, divers curiosities 
of arboriculture; a noble Wellingtonia; a couple of lime-trees 
with mistletoe growing upon them, and pendent barky excrescences 
from which fresh shoots were springing as it seemed abnormally, 
tosay nothing of one of them presenting a curious example of inoscu- 
lation. Out in the park upon the high ground are an ancient 
fractured elm of some size and a venerable yew connected at their 
roots, and growing to a tolerable height, as if from one stem. A 
tine American scarlet oak, with large leaf and peculiar acorn, was 


noticed at the outskirts of the lawn, with a polyporus at its base. 
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On the last excursion of the week a party visited Moccas, and 
under the guidance of its owner, Sir George Cornewall, divided 
their interest between the fungi and the magnificent oaks and 
other forest trees of the park. These have been heretofore men- 
tioned in our pages, but it may not be superfluous to commemorate, 
even at the risk of repetition, the Club Oak, which at five feet 
from the ground measures 19 feet 5 inches in girth, and rises to a 
height of 94 feet; and the Tall Oak, which, though less round 
by ten inches, rises to the height of 118 feet. The former is a 
sound and healthy tree; the latter has had one fracture, but is still 
a grand, graceful, and luxuriant tree. Curious for its reputed 
antiquity and probable thousand years of existence is the Moccas 
Oak, engraved by Strutt in his Sylva Britannica ; a hollow trunk, 
in which there is yet no little spray-life, and which measures 
thirty-six feet at five feet from the ground. There is also in the 

k a healthy and fine-grown “ weeping oak” of singular 

ess, to say nothing of a whole host of forest giants of extra- 
ordinary height and girth. On the whole, the fungus-hunters of 
the Woolhope Club and their visitors can well afford to bear the 
reproach of excessive devotion to the pursuit of “agarics and 
fungi with mildew and mould.” 


A TEMPEST IN A TEA-CUP. 


HE Island of St. Thomas, which is one of the Virgin Islands, 
belongs to Denmark, and as the white inhabitants speak for 

the most part Enclish, a newspaper which vigorously op the 
Government of the island is written in the English Tinguage. 
Tn the columns of this journal it is assumed that the readers of it 
are groaning under a despotism, and the officers of Government 
are called Goths, Vandals, and Scandinavians—all which epithets 
appear to have acquired a vituperative sense. We published 
some weeks ago an article upon “ Iceland Politics,” which is re- 
printed in the St. Thomas Temes, with the remark that Denmark 
misgoverns or maltreats all her dependencies alike. The a 
prietor of the Opposition journal has lately been engaged in 
a personal controversy with the Government, and, having carried 
his point, he is assured by an admiring correspondent that 
“the New World, from the rude monument that marks 
the grave of the unfortunate Captain Hall, to far Patagonia 
and all the lands adjacent thereto, save the few whereon 
the iron heel of Old World despotism still leaves its imprint, 
congratulates him on the noble work accomplished by him on 
behalf of the press.” A political convulsion in an island which 
contains only thirty square miles bears rather a close resemblance 
to a tempest in a tea-cup. But, as somebody says in the Critic, we 
are not for making slavish distinctions and keeping all the fine 
words for the upper class of People, and therefore we desire that 
a dispute about the title of a new: r should be conducted 
with as much magniloquence as if the destiny of an empire 
were involved in it. e enthusiastic correspondent proceeds 
to urge that “a commemorative stone should be erected 
on the highest peak of the island, to mark this victory over 
the reactionary and fossil element in the Government—on the 
highest peak should it be erected, where it would receive the first 
kiss of the rising and the last kiss of the setting sun ; and where it 
would be the first object on which the eye would rest in approach- 
ing the island, signalling the world that the new era had dawned 
upon St. Thomas.” We should imagine that a ei he ap- 
proaching the island would care much more for fresh beef than for 
a new era, and would regard open public-houses as much more 
important than an unfettered press. We are not at all sure that 
we can explain what all this fine writing is about, but we believe 
that the St. Thomas Times has lately emancipated itself from 
the restraint under which it lay as long as it was an official 
journal, and bore the name of St. Thomae Tidende. It is now 
exhorted by a correspondent to make “the ideas and hopes 
of the New World permeate and enliven every nerve of the 
body public, the body commercial, and the y social,” of 
St. Thomas. Another correspondent assures it that it has made 
even policemen respect — opinion—which is more than any 
newspaper can do in England. Itappears that the official journal 
still goes on under the old name, and exhorts the islanders to be 
_ of belonging to Denmark, because her history can be traced 
to the eighth century, and her flag has floated ever since. 

‘We are bound to confess that this is sad stuff, as little to our 
taste as rhapsodies about the rising sun and the newera. We turn 
with relief from the correspondence to the news of the paper, and 
the first article of intelligence that meets us is an announcement 
that anew dentist has commenced practice at St. Thomas. This 
is said to be “ one of the signs of the times,” but we do not under- 
stand that the insular Zimes claims any special credit for it. 
“ Competition,” says that journal, “is the 
thus justifies the existence at once of itself and of the new dentist. 
“Having got rid of our antiquated notions of exclusiveness 
in medical matters, and having now a sufficient supply of 
doctors, it is but natural that we should have more t one 
dentist.” The dentist who had hitherto had the field all to him- 
self was unexceptionable in — of skill and knowledge, but his 
services were not always available to all who required them. We 
are glad to find that neither Goths, Vandals, nor Scandinavians, 


of business,” and it | 


Copenhagen to denounce the British Treasury for discontinuing a 
grant to a British clturch. We should think that even Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Ayrton would have agreed in discontinuing this grant. 
However, the editor soon returns to his special grievance. Official 
influence, he says, is so widespread and powerful that one almost 
loses faith in human nature; social parasites and sycophants 
are 80 many, so inconstant, and so unscrupulous, that it is not 
surprising that a rumour should have circulated that 
his enterprise would collapse on receipt of a certain official notice. 
He assures his readers on the contrary that nothing will be 
wanting on his to maintain the dignity of his office, and to 
look after the public interest in the West Indian dependencies of his 
Danish Majesty. We suppose that, after the Government allowed 
two dentists, it could no longer refuse to allow two newspapers. 
In his character of censor of all departments of administration he 
next proceeds to point out that the chain-gang of convicts which 
sweeps the streets is not under adequate control. One of these 
conyicts struck a market-woman with a broom-handle, which he 
proceeds to explain is “ nothing less than a long heavy stick,” and 
other market-women and other convicts joined in the fray, which 
was only stopped by the police, who seized the woman and dragged 
her off as if she must have been the offending party. We presume 
that policemen in the dependency of the King of Denmark are like 
policemen in the capital of the Queen of England—they are very 
apt to seize the wrong man, particularly if it be a woman. 

We come next to a joke of tremendous originality which takes. 
more than a columntoexplain. The editor recalls the story of the 
birth of Minerva. “ The father of this sage female warrior” married 
Metis, one of the Oceanides, famed for prudence. Her husband 
feared that the child of such a union might eclipse its father, and 
therefore he made a hearty meal of the expectant mother. ‘Then 
he had a distressing headache ; he ordered his skull to be split 
open; this was done, and out jumped Minerva. Scholars have 
exercised their ingenuity upon this legend, but none of them would 
have guessed that it presents in allegory the history of the news- 
papers of St. Thomas. The editor is obliged, indeed, to take some 
liberty with the legend to make it suit his purpose. He represents 
Minerva to have turned out a failure. Her language 
was “as imprudent as it was impudent, and as meanly 
designing as it was impertinent.” She declared her age 
at the time of birth to be twenty-seven years. “This was a 
curious mixture of assurance and modesty.” The intelligent reader 
will perhaps begin to suspect that the editor, under the figure of 
Minerva, is describing his official rival. The god whom he calls 
in compliment tothe Majesty of Denmark “ red-faced,” found that 
after all he had not thoroughly maltreated Metis. After giving 
him a worse headache than ever he had in his life, she was none 
the worse for the rough usage she had undergone. It is not for 
us to speculate upon the internal processes of a god. This editor 
compares his paper to the imperfectly digested goddess ; and if he 
is pleased with this ingenious but rather unsavoury conceit, we are 
not called upon to complain. The “rough usage” which Metis 
underwent had only the effect of transposing the “ letters of her 
name,” and shifting them so that they spelt “ Times.” The editor 
is the best judge of the aptness of the parallel which he draws. 

Coming now from allegory to fact, it appears a droll result of 
law and administration that there should be two newspapers in 
the island both bearing substantially the same name. The editor 
of the Zimes, when he proposed to start his paper, was met with a 
requirement that he must take out a “ Burgher Brief” as printer, 
and in order to obtain it must submit to a trial of his skill in setting 
type. To this, as we understand, he yielded after some demur. 

he origin of the dispute with the Government does not appear in 
the papers which we have before us. But we understand that there 
has been for a considerable number of years a paper called the 
St. Thomae Tidende, and a paper bearing that name was “ edited, 

rinted, and published” on 24th September last by one William 
Murta. But previously to that date the Government had notitied 
that the publishing of the 7dende was conferred on “ another 
person” from 1st October. The editor, writing on 24th September, 
| Stated that “we” had been informed that “we” would be unen- 
| titled to continue the publication of the Zidende. It appears that 
| the last person to whom a licence was granted to publish the 
| Ttdende was a Mrs. Swinburne, who died in 1856. The officers of 
| Government say that the publication since that date has been by 
; “tem permission,” which they have now withdrawn. There- 
upon “we” considered how to fulfil engagements with subscribers, 
| but before “we” could lawfully print any paper, “in like 
| manner as if we were a shoemaker, and would have to make 
ja pair of shoes, and submit it to the Government before 
| we would be allowed to make our living in that branch 
| of trade, so have we been compelled to set up types and print 
| apiece of work, as proof of our ability to conduct a printing 
establishment.” The writer adds, by way of comment, “ per- 
| haps if we wished to obtain a licence as an architect we should 
_ have to build a cathedral.” The difficulty of understanding this 
| dispute is greatly increased to an outsider by the obscurity which 
| involves the question who “we” is. The paper purports to be 
| edited by William Murta: but then it is stated that this person 
_is in America temporarily on business. Of course an editor can 
_ easily find a substitute capable of calling himself “ we,” and per- 
| forming the other usual duties of the office. But this “ we ” 


will henceforth prevent the islanders having their teeth drawn as | seems to have set up types, printed, and submitted the work to 


often as they desire. The next paragraph shows that even in this | experts, “ and we have 
island the Gladstone Government is unpopular. The editor turns | that we are duly qualified printers ”—about all which “ we ” have 
fora moment from his usual invectives against the officials of | our private opinion, which need not be publicly expressed. After 
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this candid intimation that “‘ we” are not by any means sure that 
“we” did not im upon the experts, “ we” proceed to blush 
for the boasted civilization of St. Thomas when “ we” remember 
that in South American States, commonly reported semi-savage, 
the press is free. It might be added, that in those States knives 
and pistols are free also. ‘ 
The upshot of the matter iy oer to be that “ we” submitted 
to the indignity, and got the Burgher Brief, and then began to 
print the Times late Tidende, whereupon an ecstatic corre- 
ndent declared that at last liberty and civilization had got 
emselves established at St. Thomas. 


NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 


IX dreary - of uninteresting sport must have satiated the 

appetite of the most ardent enthusiast for autumn racing. 
The principal recommendation of last week was that there were 
only six, seven, or eight races on each day, whereas in former 
Houghton weeks there used to be twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. 
The new fixture, the Jockey Club Cup, was a comparative failure ; 
and the old stamp of Newmarket race—the plate or the selling 
sweepstakes—has apparently ceased at last to exercise any attraction. 
nom we racing would have been, as usual, a dead letter but for 
the Criterion, and that, being regarded asa foregone conclusion 
for M. Lefévre’s representative, hardly excited the customary in- 
terest. Ten started for the last important two-year-old race of 
the season, George Frederick, Miss Toto, and Farnsfield being 
penalized 2 Ibs. each, and Aquilo being the best known of the re- 
mainder. Thus the field was not of the highest quality, and as 
Miss Toto disposed of Spectator—the second in the Middle Park 
Plate—with great ease at Ascot, it was assumed that she would 
have no difficulty in beating George Frederick and the rest of the 
Criterion runners. And the confidence reposed in her was not 
misplaced, for she made the whole of the running, and won, 
after a show of a race with Aquilo, by a neck, though it 
was obvious that the distance might have been increased had it 
been thought necessary. Still Aquilo is an improving horse, and 
is likely to do Lord Falmouth good service next year. M. Lefévre 
has now won the Criterion two years in succession, and on each 
occasion Lord Falmouth has run second to him. Through Miss 
Toto and Feu d’Amour he has the most accurate measure of the 
two-year-old form, and even were it found impossible to put his most 
brilliant representative, Ecossais, into training again, he would still 
be very formidable in the t races of 1874. As far as the 
fillies are concerned, Miss Toto is a long way superior to all of 
her own age, and, judged by his running in the Prendergast 
Stakes, Feu d’Amour would have as nearly as possible won the 
Middle Park Plate. Of the remainder of the first day’s racing 
we need only say that Manille, as last year, carried off the 
Handicap Plate on the Cambridgeshire course, thanks to the 
riding of Fordham, who, a quarter of a mile from home, was 
almost distanced, and that Thunder—a three-year-old of very 
superior class—beat Laburnum and Oxonian in the Trial Stakes 
over the Rowley mile. 

A more wretched day than the Cambridgeshire day could not 
be imagined. Newmarket Heath, of all places in the world, 
requires fine weather to make it agreeable, or even tolerable; and 
the rain and the wind on Tuesday week utterly destroyed the effect 
of the last great race of the year at headquarters. With singular 
perversity also, although there were only six events on the card, 
the Cambridgeshire was fixed last but one, and it was past four when 
the thirty-seven starters were despatched on their journey. Even in 
fine weather this would have been much too late for the latter days 
of October, especially as on the Cambridgeshire course it is at all 
times difficult to distinguish colours; but on such an afternoon as 
we were favoured with last week nothing could be seen of the race 
till the horses were a hundred yards from the winning chair, and 
even then the jackets of the riders were so saturated with rain that 
it was no easy matter to identify them. Fortunately the delay at 
the starting-post was considerably abridged this year; otherwise, 
according to precedent, the race would not have been run till nearly 
five o’clock. Perhaps the starter, as was but natural, was less in- 
clined than usual to indulge the vagaries of certain horses and 
jockeys which in races of this class either cannot or will not get into 
line. Anyhow it was currently reported by those who witnessed 
it—of course nothing whatever could be seen of it from the stand 
—that the start was by no means a good one ; but, whether good 
or bad, its speedy accomplishment was most welcome to the 
dripping spectators, whose one anxiety was to get the business over 
and go home. The thirty-seven starters, take them altogether, were 
of quite sufficient quality to sustain the reputation of the race, 
though amongst so many there were of course some that would 
have no possible chance of winning. The top weights were well 
represented by Sterling, who as a three-year old so nearly carried 
off this race, , and Shannon—both we should say more at 
home in long than short races—and Thorn; the last-named un- 
doubtedly the most overweighted horse in the race. Among the 
remainder were King Lud, winner of the Cesarewitch, Hamlet, 
Ripponden, Pompadour, Maid of Kent, Vestminster, Day Dream 
(winner of the Great Eastern Handicap), Kelchburne, and the 
mysterious Bull’s-eye. Perhaps the only other animal that had 
reason to complain of its weight was the winner, Montargis. It 
is true that he ran a good third last year in the Middle Park 
Plate to Surinam and Kaiser, but he has performed so indifferently 
since as almost to sink to the level of a plater; and when it was 


seen that aweight of 7 st. 13 Ibs. was allotted to him in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, he was universally considered out of the race. His 
victory, therefore, is a confirmation of the soundness of that 
inciple of as which refuses to allow a_horse’s 
t performance to di ed, however much his sub- 
sequent performances may have fallen short of it. Occa 
sionally, of course, this principle must be abandoned; no 
one, for instance, about to handicap Kingeraft would be in- 
fluenced by the recollection that three years ago he won the 
Derby. We can say but little of the history of the race, 
for only the final struggle was visible. . Sterling, 9 st. 7 Ibs., again 
ran a great horse, and the weight and heavy ground only — 
him in the last fifty yards. "The issue was then left to W nut 
and a horse whose colours were hardly distinguishable in the rain, 
but who afterwards turned out to be Montargis. Walnut, with 
20 Ibs. the best of the weights, had also the best of the race; but 
the French horse answered the calls made on him with surprising 
gameness, and though at the last Walnut appeared as if he was 
able to go clear away from his opponent, he was just too late, and 
Montargis was adjudged to have won by ashorthead. In the next 
stride Walnut was a long neckin front. Sterling, though he could 
not get so near as in 1871, was again third, six lengths from the lead- 
ing pair; and, considering his weight, the performance proves him to 
be still possessed of a measure of that fine speed for which he was 
so renowned. Close up with Sterling was King Lud, who did not 
disgrace himself, but was unable to break the spell that has always 
prevented the Cesarewitch winner from carrying off the Cambridge- 
shire also. No horse could have had a better chance of accom- 
plishing the double event than King Lud; and we may therefore 
set it down as a settled fact that to win the Cesarewitch is a 
certain bar against winning the Cambridgeshire. The Great 
Eastern Handicap winner, Day Dream, was tifth, but Mr. Merry’s 
much talked of representative, Bull’s-eye, never showed promi- 
nently in the race. Poor old Vestminster broke down on the scene 
of his former triumph, and we have seen, we suppose, the last of him. 
Of the rest of the racing on the Cambridgeshire day we may re- 
mark that Oxonian won the All-Aged Trial Stakes from Rostrevor 
and Eve, and that Dukedom just secured the Handicap Nursery 
from a large field. He was favoured in the weights, however, and 
| his performance hardly fulfilled the expectations raised by his 
a ce in the early part of the season. 

On the third and fourth days of the Houghton week there was 
some good miscellaneous racing. Polyhymnia carried off a 
Maiden Plate from twelve opponents with ridiculous ease, and a 
small but select field of three started for the All-Aged Stakes. 
Prince Charlie, Blenheim, and Laburnam were the three runners, 
and though Blenheim appeared to = the splendid son of Blair 
Athol rather hard at one moment, he never had any real chance of 
winning. Prince Charlie is a lazy horse, and never troubles him- 
self to go faster than is absolutely necessary. Though the verdict 
was only a neck, the race was easily won. The New Nurs 
attracted a field of fifteen, among whom were Farnstfield, Lady 
May, and Slumber; and a splendid race ended in a dead heat be- 
tween Slumber and Vengeresse. In the Troy Stakes the over- 
worked Mr. Winkle quite failed to give es to Poudriére ; but 
Apology did not travel all the way from Yorkshire for nothing, 
for she beat Blanchefleur and Aventuriére cleverly for the valu- 
able Home-Bred Sweepstakes. The Free Handicap Sweepstakes of 
100 sovs. each, for three-year-olds, dwindled down to a match 
between Flageolet and Thorn, and the latter, who had to concede 
2 lbs., had not the shadow ofa chance with M. Lefévre’s horse. 
The Limited Handicap over the Rowley mile brought out Kaiser, 
Drummond, and Hannah ; and Kaiser, who had to give the two 
years to Hannah, finished last ofthe three. Drummond also failed 
to concede a year and 7 lbs., and thus Hannah achieved an easy 
victory. The Jockey Club Cup was the feature of Friday’s pro- 
gramme ; but we cannot say that it turned out a success. Though 
worth over five hundred pounds, only four owners thought it 
worth their while to compete for it; and two of them, Baron 
Rothschild and M. Lefévre, started a pair each. Mr. Savile ran 
Lilian, and Barbillon represented the Duke of Hamilton; and 
these, with Hannah, Corisande, Kole IL, and Flageolet made up 
thetield. Barbillonattempted the perilous task of making the running, 
a la King Lud in the Cesarewitch ; but at the end of the first mile 
he had to give up. Thenceforward Lilian, Corisande, and 
Flageolet ran together in close order, but as soon as it came to a 
race Flageolet’s victory was not in doubt, and despite his 7 lbs. 
penalty he won with plenty to spare. He is indisputably the best 
stayer of the year, and Barbillon’s claims to be considered a great 
stayer were signally falsified. If this is a sample of the sort of 
race which the Jockey Club is going to establish in lieu of the Middle 
Park Plate, all we can say is that the public will not owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for the exchange. The two succeeding races on 
Friday were only noticeable because in the first Newry sustained 
another defeat, and in the second, the Rowley Handicap, Walnut 
again obtained the unenviable position of second. Very few 
people cared to remain for the sixth day of a most disagreeable 
week, and see Mr. Payne, who has a liking for the Houghton 
Handicap, carry it off with Clara. In the present condition of 
racing the Houghton meeting might easily be compressed into four 
days, and the abolition of Monday’s and Saturday’s sport would, 
we are satistied, be a most welcome boon. 

The Jockey Club held a most important meeting during the 
week, and by a majority of two decided that two-year-old racing 
shall in future begin at the beginning of the season instead 
of the 1st of May; or rather it rejected Mr. Chaplin’s amend- 
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ment that the law should remain asit is. Having thus shown its 
inability to comprehend the true interests of racing, the Club pro- 
ceeded to exemplify its powers of transacting business, and forgot 
altogether, in the hurry and excitement of the moment, to vote one 
way or another on the main proposition. Indeed it was not even 
put to the meeting by the Chairman; and hence the whole debate 
s for nothing. The Prince of Wales was present, and, we are 
ppy to say, voted with Mr. Chaplin against any return to 
the old days of early two-year-old racing. The question will 
be considered again before long, we understand; and at the 
next meeting the Chairman will perhaps remember that resolutions 
are not usually supposed to be carried till they have been formally 
offered to those qualified to vote on them. As for the ultimate 
decision of the Club on the particular question of two-year-old 
racing, we see little prospect of its differing from that which was 
virtually but not formally agreed to last week. At the same meet- 
ing the long-meditated blow at the Middle Park Plate was struck, 
and struck successfully; and after next year there will be 
no added money to that great race, which will of course im- 
mediately dwindle to the dimensions of an ordinary sweepstakes. 
The Jockey Club never liked the Middle Park Plate from the very 
first. It cut down the amount of added money by one-half, and 
tried to alter its name. It has now kmocked it on the head 
altogether. Some rubbishy weight-for-age race, for which there 
will be twenty entries and four runners, will be established in 
place of the most interesting, and often the most brilliant, race 
of the whole season. 


REVIEWS. | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL.* 


_— greater part of Mr. Mill's remarkable autobiography was 
written in or before 1861, and the “ Remainder of My Life,” as 
he pathetically designates the period which followed the death of 
his wife, in 1870. The book is composed with the thoughtful care 
and finish of style which have made the writer's works popular 
notwithstanding the dryness and abstruseness of many of the 
subjects which he treated. Probably no scholar or philosopher 
has left an equally full and faithful history of his education and his 
intellectual life. The unconscious revelations of character which 
are often the most valuable parts of an autobiography bear an 
unusually small proportion to the deliberate narrative, because Mr. 
Mill’s purpose of writing a candid account of his life was made 


fully attained the objects for which he was trained in youth, and 
which he afterwards proposed to himself as the business and duty 
of his life, Mr. Mill thought, with a self-confidence unmixed with 
vanity, that his own progress must convey useful instruction to 
others. Although he was not incapable of employing irony among 
his controversial weapons, it would appear from his Autobiography, 
as from his other writings, that he was almost devoid of humour, 
and that he never deviated into playfulness. The discovery of 
truth, and still more the practical application of his principles to 
that which he deemed to be the benefit of mankind, seem to have 
wholly occupied his mind. He even contrived to identify a 
romantic tenacity of tender feeling with his speculative and 
didactic career. For recreation, for gaiety, and for the trivialities 
which are essential to humorous contrasts, he had neither time nor 
inclination. It is difficult to imagine that he could in any circum- 
stances have been tolerant of nonsense; but when he attributes 
part of the early unpopularity of the Utilitarians to the wilful 
exaggerations and paradoxes of Mr. Charles Austin, he oe 
the extraordinary brilliance of his conversation. If Mr. Mill could 
have prearranged his life, or lived it over again, he would perhaps 
have scarcely varied its actual course, except for the purpose of 
ing an earlier and more active part in public affairs. His 
employment in the India House from seventeen to sixty gave him 
useful experience of business and of men, and allowed him leisure and 
independence for his philosophical pursuits. He acknowledges the 
advantage which he derived from being in this respect “ one wheel 
ina machine, the whole of which had to work together.” He 
could not act “without satisfying various persons very unlike 
himself that the thing was fit to be done,” and thus “I learnt how 
to obtain the best I could, when I could not obtain everything; 
instead of being indignant or dispirited because I could not have 
erg my own way, to be pleased and encouraged when I could 
have the smallest part of it; and even when that could not be, to 
bear with complete equanimity the being overruled altogether.” 
No lesson is more valuable to a theoretical reformer than the 
knowledge that men must be persuaded and influenced as well as 
convinced by demonstration. That opposing colleagues or hesi- 
tating superiors might perhaps sometimes be in the right was a 
consideration which seems not to have occurred to the infallible 
‘a in their midst. Except in the transaction of official 
usiness,Mr. Mill had few opportunities of studying human nature. 
He had no companions in boyhood; the associates of his maturer 
oe were for the most part connected with him chiefly by intel- 
ectual sympathy, although some of them may not have uniformly 
agreed with him in opinion. Mr. Mill mentions as a nat 
occurrence that a ‘ schism” between Mr. Roebuck and himself, 
which afterwards gradually widened, began in the preference of 


* Autobiography. By John Stuart Mill. Longmans & Co. 1873, 


Mr. Roebuck for Byron and of Mr. Mill for Wordsworth. “ Both 
Maurice and Sterling were of considerable use to my development,” 
and Mr. Mill records his opinion that in intellectual power, apart 
from poetical genius, Maurice was superior to Coleridge. It is 
perhaps well for ordinary men that they can cultivate the friend- 
ship of those whom they like, without troubling themselves about 
their own development. With John Sterling, whose intellect was 
imitative and rhetorical, while his character deserved all the 
affection which it earned, Mr. Mill says that ‘ I soon became very 
intimate, and was more attached to him than I have been to any 
other man.” The same merits obtained for Sterling the rare ad- 
vantage of having his memory preserved by Mr. Carlyle, who 
wrote his Life with a superior and almost humorous appreciation 
of his character, such as Johnson might have applied to the 
biography of a more manly and dignified Boswell. 

About the age of thirty-five, as he records with perfect con- 
fidence in the soundness of his judgment, Mr. Mill withdrew from 
the limited intercourse with society which he had previously culti- 
vated. No more erroneous proposition has ever been enunciated 
than the assertion that “a person of high intellect should never go 
into unintellectual society unless he can enter it as an apostle.” 
Again, “ If thé character is formed and the mind made up on the 
few cardinal points of human opinion, agreement of conviction and 
feeling on these has been felt in all times to be an essential requi- 
site of anything worthy of the name of friendship in a really 


‘earnest mind.” A man who will neither enter unintellectual 
' society nor consort with any one who differs from him in opinion 


practises an unconscious self-indulgence analogous to the care of a 
valetudinarian for freedom from disturbance and for an equable 
temperature. In precisely the same spirit, religious bigots 
and other leaders of cliques and coteries confine themselves 


/ to the society of those who echo or share their opinions. 


From the date of his voluntary seclusion Mr. Mill lived in 
the closest union with a companion who, among other quali- 
ties, agreed in all his opinions so completely that he supposed 
himself to be guided by her judgment. To be never doubted and 
never contradicted is for the wisest of men more pleasant than 
wholesome. Although nearly the whole of mankind may be classed 
among unintellectual society, yet they have something to teach 
their instructors; and difference of conviction or feeling tends to 
counteract prejudice. Mr. Mill’s later works, as far as they are 
not strictly scientific, bear abundant traces of the mischievous 
effects of his rejection of all opportunities of learning and of all 
facilities of observation. His faculties had ripened early, and by 


| the time he reached manhood he had accumulated an almost un- 


precedented store of knowledge; but, if learning and abstract 
thought are the fit occupation of youth, wisdom, and especially 
that part of it which. is called common sense, is chiefly acquired 
in maturity. The supercilious condemnation of the human race, 
under the title of unintellectual society, scarcely becomes a philan- 
thropic reformer who is bound to study the actual condition of the 
world as well as the possibilities of the future. A grazier with an 
insuperable objection to the sight of oxen would not be more 
capricious than a psychologist who secluded himself from an un- 
intellectual world. 

The discipline of retirement was the less required by Mr. Mill be- 
cause he had not enjoyed the benetit of early association with equals. 
The voluntary anchorite of middle age had in boyhood been con- 
demned by an austere taskmaster to laborious solitude. Almost 
from infancy he was engaged in severe study under his father, nor 
was the course of instruction intermitted during the daily walks 
which formed his only exercise and recreation. Mr. James Mill, 
who was not inferior either in intellectual vigour or in the power 
of influencing others to his celebrated son, determined to make him 
a subject and example of the highest form of intellectual eduea- 
tion. The experiment must have appeared both to father and 
son to have resulted in perfect success, but it would have been 
better that it should never have been tried. The teacher was not 
only exacting, but harsh and impatient; and his method of in- 
struction would have spoiled any ordinary temper, as the exertions 
which he demanded would have been fatal to an average capacity. 
The son was, as it happened, not less capable of learning than the 
father was resolute to teach, and in looking back on his education, 
he “hesitates to pronounce whether he was more a loser or gainer 
by his severity.” “ My father’s younger children loved him 
tenderly ; and if I cannot say so much for myself, I was always. 
loyally devoted to him.” At three years old John Mill began to 
learn Greek, in which it is doubtful whether he afterwards 
acquired the grammatical mastery of a perfect scholar. About the 
same time he was taught arithmetic, and from four to eight he 
read all Herodotus, and gave his father, during their “walks, 
accounts derived from written notes of the works of Robertson, 
Hume, Gibbon, and other histories which he read. Among other 
works, he read the Annual Register down to 1788, and his admirers 
will perhaps be shocked by the grave confession that before he was 
set right by his father, he favoured, at six or seven years of age, 
the English side in the American War. Miller's Wstorical View 
of the English Government, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, and 
M‘Crie’s Life of John Know furnished at this time opportunities of 
verbal instruction “ respecting civilization, government, morality, 
and mental cultivation.” He had also to instruct a younger sister 
in the Latin grammar, and he went through with her a consider- 
able part of Cornelius Nepos and Cesar’s Commentaries, but he has 
the good sense to condemn the practice of setting one child 
to teach another. [Between his eighth and twelfth year he read 
Virgil, Horace, part of Livy, the whole of Sallust, parts of 
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Ovid, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero, the whole of the Iliad 
and yn one or two Greek plays, the whole of 
Thucydides, several books of Poiybius, and amongst other thi 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which “my father made me study wit 
peculiar care, and throw the matter of it into synoptic tables.” 
“ During the same year I learnt elementary geometry and algebra 
thoroughly, the differential calculus, and other parts of the higher 
mathematics far from thoroughly.” From ten to eleven he wrote 
as much of a_ history of Rome as would have made an octavo 
volume, extending to the epoch of the Licinian laws ; and he claims 
to have anticipated Niebuhr in his defence of the Agrarian laws. 
One of his eee amusements was experimental science, though 
only in @ theoretical form. At twelve he entered on a more ad- 
vanced stage in his course of instruction with logic, in which his 
first text-book was the Organon of Aristotle. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that he read the whole of Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
Quinctilian, and the principal Dialogues of Plato. He also 
assisted his father during the correction of the proofs of his History 
of India; and at the age of thirteen he went through with his 
father a complete course of political economy. Ricardo’s pamphlets 
on the bullion controversy were used for instruction on the difficult 
subject of money; and the pupil was required to correct “the 
more superficial views of A’ Smith by the superior lights of 
Ricardo.” At this point his education was fortunately interrupted 
or diversified by a residence of a year in France in the house of 
Sir Samuel Bentham, brother to the celebrated jurist. Nearly 
fifty years afterwards Mr. Mill looked back with complacent 
approval on the successful effort of his father to train him in the 
higher branches of education during his childish years. He 
detlares that in quickness of a in memory, and in 
energy of character, he was rather below than above par; and 
“what I could do could assuredly be done by any boy or girl of 
average capacity and healthy physical condition.” It would be 
interesting to ascertain whether Mr. Mill, after he was grown up, 
ever made acquaintance with children. A boy of average capacity 
would be reduced to idiocy by a repetition of the experiment, and 
no mother in her senses would subject a young girl to such use- 
less torture. Mr. Mill himself may have started, as he says, with an 
advantage of a quarter of a century over his “ contemporaries,” but 
.it is impossible to repair the misfortune of never having been 
aboy. It may even be doubted whether it is an advantage to a 
ny, man to be far in advance of his contemporaries; but Mr. 

ill was indebted to his precocious cultivation for the opportunity 
of intercourse with several of the able men who frequented his 
father’s house as friends or disciples. In the number were in- 
cluded Mr. John Austin and Mr. Charles Austin, Mr. Grote, the 
present Lord Romilly, and the present Lord Belper. At the age 
of fifteen Mr. Mill became a student and earnest adherent of 
Bentham; at sixteen he wrote for the Morning Chronicle, and at 
seventeen he became a contributor to the Westminster 
Review. The maturity of his judgment at that early age is perhaps 
best illustrated by his disapproval of the appointment by Bentham 
of Bowring as Editor of the Review. At eighteen he edited 
Bentham’s writings on the Law of Evidence. 

In spite of the exclusive cultivation by his father of his extraor- 
dinary intellectual powers, Mr. Mill was capable of deep, imagina- 
tive, and even morbid feeling. About the age of twenty he fell, 
by a natural reaction, which he seems never afterwards to have 
understood, into a state of despondency which was first relieved by 
the study of the poetry of Wordsworth. During his previous dis- 
tress he been “ seriously tormented by the thought of the ex- 
haustibility of musical combinations ;” and he consoles himself for 
the oddity of his trouble by the remark that his dejection had not 
been merely egotistical, inasmuch as the exhaustion of the possibi- 
lities of music would affect the happiness of mankind. He was first 
attracted to Wordsworth by his interest in natural scenery; but 
“what made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of mind 
was that they expressed not mere outward beauty, but states of 
feeling and of thought coloured by feeling under the excitement of 
beauty.” It is remarkable that he nevertheless seems never to 
have fully appreciated Sona pam nius. A more 
permanent and extraordinary of his susceptibility to emotion 
was his absorbing devotion i. a lady whom 7 finally married. 
For more than twenty years all his works were, as he persuaded 
himself, joint productions; and those thoughts which have con- 
tributed most to the success and reputation of his writings 
emanated, according to his belief, from her genius. One 
of the most ex i instances of his belief in her 
consummate ability is furnished by his account of his estimate of 
Mr. Carlyle: —“I knew that I could not see round him, and could 
never be certain that I saw over him, and I never presumed to judge 
him with any definiteness, until he was interpreted to me by one 
greatly the superior of us both, who was more of a poet than he, 
and more of a thinker than I, whose own mind and nature in- 
cluded his, and infinitely more.” That a lady who never wrote 
anything, and who, except by a passionate lover, was not Inown 
ever to have thought or said anything worth recording, was far 
superior in extent and degree of power to a man whose lofty genius 
has been proved by writings of the highest order, is a paradox not 
to be accepted on the authority of a blind admirer. It may be 
believed that Mr. Mill is justified in tracing to the influence of his 
wife the cae go or deterioration of his economic doctrines by the 
admixture of socialism in his later writi The encroachment 
of feeling and philanthropy on science would bea natural result 
of feminine influence. In other respects the supposed share of 
Mrs. Mill in the productions of her husband was probably the 


result of his wishes and his fancy. Their entire community of 
thought and opinion proves that she never opposed or contradicted 
him, while she had the skill to colour all his intellectual activity 
with affection and sympathy. He had held from his youth the 
opinion that women were entitled to an equal share of political 
rights; but it was probably in consequence of his intercourse with 
a woman whom he exalted into a poet and philosopher that he 
deluded himself with the belief of the equality of the sexes. To 
many men such a misapprehension of the laws of nature would be 
fatal to romance, as well as incompatible with dispassionate ex 
rience and observation ; but the eccentricities of passionate affection 
are innumerable; and it was perhaps essential to Mr. Mill’s 
happiness that he should i e the woman whom he loved 
to be a logician and a political economist. If he had possessed 
athletic accomplishments, he would perhaps have believed that she 
could beat him in running or at cricket; except indeed that early 
training among boys in a playground would probably have given 
an entirely different direction to his thoughts. It is singular that 
in his detailed account of his childhood he never mentions his 
mother, except in a passing censure on his father for having 
married without assured means of subsistence. It may be inferred 
that in that household masculine supremacy was never questioned. 
It is impossible in a limited space to give a full account of a 
work which is full of interesting matter. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Mill that he never seems to have entertained a doubt of the 
expediency of all his acts and speeches during his short Parlia- 
mentary career. He claims for himself, perhaps with justice, the 
credit of having persuaded the followers of Mr. Beales to relinquish 
their purpose of defying the police and the Government by hold- 
ing a second meeting in Hyde Park. It seems that Mr. Beales 
himself and other leaders of the mob had previously failed in a 
similar attempt. ‘After the working-men had conceded so much 
to me, I felt bound to comply with their request that I would 
attend and speak at their meeting at the Agricultural Hall, the 
only meeting called by the Reform League which I ever attended.” 
It is well that there was some excuse for a pr ing which, 
immediately after the attack on the Hyde Park railings, certainly 
required explanation. Mr. Mill differed from the Reform League, 
both because female suffrage was not included in their demands, 
and also because he was in his later years a consistent opponent 
of the Ballot. His solicitude for the representation of minorities, 
and his adoption of Mr. Hare’s ingenious project, show, if proof 
had been needed, that Mr. Mill consulted only his own notions of 
justice, and not the wishes of the multitude. The cumulative 
vote, which he warmly supported, was the other day denounced 
by Mr. Bright, a reformer of a wholly ditierent type, 
as the worst electoral contrivance which had ever been 
devised. At one time Mr. Mill greatly surpassed his eloquent 
rival in popular influence. As was said by another democratic 
politician, the artisans knew all about Mr. Bright, but Mr. Mill 
seemed to descend to them from the skies ; and they were delighted 
with philosophic demonstrations that their own inarticulate wants 
and passions were consistent with transcendental reason. Mr. 
Mill’s greatest practical error consisted in his alliance with forces 
which it would have been wholly impossible for him to control. 
In the present year, at the last public meeting which he attended, 
he propounded his fantastic theory of the annexation by the State 
of the ‘‘ unearned increment” of land before an audience which, 
as he ought to have known, was bent on simple spoliation. It is 
uncertain whether the old Greek dream of government by philo- 
sophers would, if it were realized, be advantageous to the world. 
In actual life the philosophers would only furnish theories to be 
put in practice without respect to philosophic limitations by the 
numerical majority. On the whole, custom and traditional law 
are more convenient guides. The Autobiography will be highly 


instructive to those who are not in an unqualified sense disciples 
of Mr. Mill. The generation which has been ly nialiel by 
his influence will be almost too much dis to accept his 
revelations as a gospel, 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA PHOTOGRAPHED.* 


WE are glad to receive two more volumes of the handsome 
series of photographs of the people of India, with descrip- 
tive letterpress, the first instalment of which we noticed between 
three and four years ago.t Taking its origin in a private collection 
of portraits of natives formed in India by the late Lord and Lady 
Canning, this fine work has since been adopted as an official 
publication by the Home Government, and has grown towards a 
very full and exhaustive representation of the native tribes and 
classes under same fault we had to find with 
the artistic ity of the first portion applies, we regret to say, to 
the later of the work. PiThe having been in 
India, the pho before us have been reproduced from copies, 
with the inevitable ill result of defective light, weak definition, and 
no sharpness of outline. Yet, inferior as they are as specimens of 
photographic skill, they have an interest as characteristic illustra- 


* The People of India, A series of Photographic Illustrations of the 
Races and Tribes of Hindustan, — prepared under the authority of 
the Government of India, and reproduced — of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. With Descriptive Letterpress by Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.AS., &c. Edited by J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., 
&c., and Sir John William Kaye, K.C.S.L., F.R.S., &c. Vols. V. and VI. 
London: Allen & Co. 1872. 
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tions of the differences of physique, costume, and expression to be 
met with through the length and breadth of our Eastern empire. 
Accompanied as it is by the graphic, though brief, notices of 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, the work forms a kind of illustrated 
cyclopedia of the ethnography of Hindostan. It is difficult to 
assign limits to a scheme which deals with a subject so 
practically boundless as the diversities of Indian races, and 
it is by no means easy to trace in all instances how far 
the characteristics of race —— te over what is simply 
individual in face or form. To the European eye it may be that 
the general type which so strongly marks the Eastern physi- 
ognomy utterly overshadows or absorbs the tokens of individuality, 
so that, at first sight at least, a gallery of Eastern portraits would 
seem indistinguishably alike. It is not so, however, when the eye 
has learnt to pierce beyond the mere superficial resemblance, and to 
catch the finer and more subtle traits which denote inner roots of 
intellectual or moral difference, or are moulded upon long lines of 
traditional and ancestral culture. The broad shades between 
Mahometan and Hindoo, between Brahmin and inferior caste, 
between the mountaineer and the dweller on plains, are such 
as cannot fail to be stamped upon all faithful and life-like 
rtraiture. And far more varied and subtle undertones of race 
and habit are brought out and fixed for us by the truthful pencil 
of the sun. The first of the present volumes sets before us some 
fifty impersonations of the races of Upper India, chiefly from 
Lakes, the Hazara country, Kohat, and the Googaira district 
about Mooltan. They are in the main from the lower or industrial 
classes; the chiefs, or local rajahs, being less repre- 
sented than in the earlier volumes. Kullal, the Hindoo spirit- 
seller (227), the group of Mahometan Arains (228), and the Sansees 
or wandering tribes of Lahore (238), exhibit types as strongly- 
contrasted as could well be; while the Sikh Jat (233), as a tine 
specimen of the Sindhoo soldiery, forms no less marked a contrast 
with the calm, thoughtful, and ascetic Suroosatee Brahmin (235). 
The Khuttuks of the Kohat frontier, horse and foot, in their 
characteristic armour, well represent the wild chivalry of the 
border, and it is hard to conceive a more dashing or handsome 
of our native auxiliaries than Meer Allum Khan (259), chiet of 
the Gundapoor clan of Pathans, now settled near Koolachee on 
the Indus, who did us valuable service against Moolraj under 
Edwardes in 1848. The Kathiyas (Soonie agriculturists) on the 
Ranee, in the Googaira district, a tall, athletic, and long- 
lived race, have been conjectured by some authors to be the same 
as the Kv@aoi of Arrian ; but their own tradition points toa Rajpoot 
origin, their ancestors, once settled at Bhikaneer, having been 
forcibly converted to Mahometanism six centuries or so ago. 

The last volume is exclusively occupied by the various tribes 
of Sind, a province second to none in our Eastern empire for 
early and diversified interest. Colonel Meadows Taylor’s introduc- 
tory sketch gives a clear and instructive outline of the history of 
Sind, from the time when the previously unknown region was 
opened up by Alexander to that of its incorporation within 
the British dominions. Whatever legendary records existed of 
earlier Persian or Sassanian invasions, all that is authentic begins 
with the memorable voyage of the Greek fleet down the Indus. 
Sindomana, as it is called by Strabo and Arrian, was found even then 
well peopled, in a high state of cultivation under separate chiefs who 
were evidently Hindoos. Greek names can, it is thought, still be 
identified with places on the Indus, as Bukkur and Sehwan ; but 
little or nothing is to be gathered of the earlier political and social 
organization or of the religion of the district, which, from the remains 
of cities like those of Brahminabad and elsewhere, may be inferred 
to have resembled and to have equalled in the arts of advanced 
civilization the cities of Northern India in general. The hilly 
tracts to the west of the Indus valley were probably by no means 
desert, but held by the rude progenitors of the present inhabi- 
tants. 

From the period when the Greeks passed downwards to the 
sea early in the third century B.c. a thousand years of darkness 
shroud the Indus valley. Whatever successions there may have 
been of Hindoo, Kshettrya, or Rajpoot dynasties, or of invaders 
from Persia, nothing seems certain till the date of the Mahometan 
invasion under the Caliphate of Abdool Mullik, a.p. 710, the death 
of the last Hindoo rajah, Dahir, and the subjugation of the 
country as far as Mooltan in the year following. After the Ommiad 
Caliphs the Abassides held Sind till the year 1025, when it fell to 
Sultan Mahmoud of Ghuzni. For centuries after his death it 
was the subject of contention between the Mahometan Kings of 
Kandahar and the Emperors of Delhi. The last Jam or prince of 
Sind being dethroned by Shah Beg Arghoon, ruler of Kandahar, 
in 1519,@ new Mahometan family held the throne, till in 1545 
Sind was once more annexed to Delhi by the Emperor Hoomayoon ; 
and, though falling for awhile within the rule of Nadir Shah, re- 
mained a vice-regal province under the Moguls, the rule being 
vested in the Kuloras, a Sind tribe or clan of Persian origin whom 
Nadir Shah had found in possession and had established as his 
deputies. Expelled in 1799 by the Talpoors, Belooch chieftains, 
the Kuloras took refuge at Kandahar, returning regained the 
mastery for a while, but were at length driven out by the Talpoors, 
who finally established themselves in power, paying tribute to the 
Afghan king Tymour, and his son Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk, by 
whom Meer Futteh Ali, the eldest of four Talpoor princes, was 
confirmed in 1793 as hereditary ruler of Sind. On death of 

is prince it was divided among his surviving brothers, in whom 
and in their descendants as ruling Ameers the province i 
vested until the time of the British oceupation. 


The earliest British factory for trade, established at ‘Yattah in 
1775, under a convention with the reigning Kulora prince, was 
abandoned in 1792. In 1809, with a view to keep out the French, 
the first official mission was sent from Bombay under Mr. Ellis, 
who was courteously received at Hyderabad, and the results of 
whose embassy were given to the public with much instructive detail 
by Pottinger in 1816, who was the first to throw anything like light 
upon the heretofore unknown countries lying between Persia and 
the Indus. The province of Sind resembles Egypt in being a flat 
alluvial plain, traversed and irrigated by a single great river, with 
the mountains of Beloochistan to the west and the sandy desert of 
India to the east. When amply watered the soil is very rich. The 
climate, save in winter, is extremely hot, driving the inhabitants 
who can aflord it underground in the summer months. There are 
many distinct peoples and languages in Sind—Persian, Pushtoo, and 
Belooch being spoken besides the vernacular Sindee, the speech of 
the Hindoo population and descendants of the aboriginal race, 
closely allied to Hindee, and therefore an Aryan tongue. Few 
monuments of early art and civilization are met with; but of the 
Kuloras’ short fifty years’ reign many beautiful remains exist, be- 
speaking the Persian origin of the tribe. The Talpoors, who 
supplanted them, founded the city of Shahdad, so called from 
the first Belooch settler of their race, and subsequently 
made Hyderabad their capital, the elder branch of the family 
retaining the patrimonial estate and founding the principality of 
Khyrpoor. They claim to be Meers or Syuds, descendants of 
Mahomet, and are strict Sheeas. Photographs of eight repre- 
sentatives of the Talpoor family are given in the volume betore 
us. They are all fine Oriental types with highly marked features, 
and expressions of dignity and intellectual power. Meer Yar 
Mahomed Khan, the first of the series, is the son of Meer Morad 
Ali, formerly ruler of the Hyderabad portion of the province. 
He is a brother of Mahomed Khan, who being dispos- 
sessed and kept for some time a prisoner on the annexation of 
Sind, under Sir Charles Napier, was allowed to return, and now 
resides at Hyderabad as a private gentleman upon a pension from 
Government. The subject of this photograph is described as 
weak in health, but a most agreeable and cultivated companion, 
a great collector of Eastern coins. A striking group is made up 
of the Meers Futteh Khan and Emam Buksh, of the Thora, 
clan, sons of Shere Mahomed of Meerpoor, the last of the 
Talpoor chiefs who withstood the British rule. The elder of the 
two is said to have no great abilities, but to be active and 
intrepid on the march and in the field. Between them 
stands a keen-eyed and thoughtful youth, Thora Khan, who 
married their sister. Two tine old men are seen in the 
Meers Mahomed Khan (chief of the Khananee Talpoors of 
Jam-ka-tanda, a village named after his father, Meer Jam) and 
Dost Ali Khan, father of Mahomed Khan of the Janudanee 
branch, who received the title of Nawab from his master, the 
late Meer Mahomed Khan, one of the joint rulers of the Hydera- 
bad division, whose confidential adviser and secretary he was. 
The Sind dress worn in different varieties by these personages 
is very rich and handsome, though somewhat marred in etiect 
by the hideous Belooch cap, in shape the British chimney- 
pot, with the crown cut out and worn upside down. A subordi- 
nate branch of the Talpoors, the Lagharee, which has been 
distinguished in the history of Sind, is represented by Alla Dad 
Khan, son of Nawab Wullee Mahomed, the moving spirit of the 
Ameer’s Court, and foremost agent in negotiating with the British, 
and driving the Sikhs by diplomacy out of Shikarpoor. Alla Dad 
is now in the British Civil Service, and is mookhtyarkar or head 
district official at Sehwan. This family, which is of the Soonie sect, 
closes the list of the Talpoors of Lower Sind. Ofthe Khyrpoors 
or Ameers of Upper Sind, there are, we are not told why, no re- 
presentatives among this collection of photographs. 

A tine specimen of Eastern manhood is seen in Sirdar Khan 
(287), mullik or chief of the Noomryas, a tribe apparently of 
Rajpoot origin. This handsome Belooch chieftain, a powerful and 
athletic young man who fought us bravely at Meeanee and Dubha, 
has an open, pleasant countenance. His arms and dress are soldierly 
and picturesque ; the embroidered cloak or chogah hanging over the 
simple muslin tunic, its full sleeves reaching to the elbows. His long 
curved matchlock, the stock richly carved, and the barrels finely 
damascened and inlaid with gold, is balanced by the long heavy 
Belooch sabre, worn through the girdle on the left side. A note 
upon the Belooch and other frontier tribes, based upon General 
Jacob’s report and the later memorandum of Captain Minchin, 
Political Superintendent of the Bhawulpoor State, gives the 
statistics, so far as they can be ascertained, of the various sub- 
divisions of these tribes, with their available force of fighting-men, 
amounting in all to nearly thirty thousand. Less fanatical than 
the Northern Afghan tribes, the Belooch clans or septs have accepted 
very contentedly the British rule by which their power was 
broken, and have betaken themselves with much industry to agri- 
cultural occupations, having at considerable expense opened up 
old wells and canals, and done much to turn the mountain streams 
to purposes of irrigation. Whether the Jutts or Jats on the 
Northern frontier of Sind are rightly to be included among the 
true Belooches, and whether they are to be identified with the 
Jats of India, is a point on which Indian ethnographers and political 
writers are not . They may be, Colonel Meadows Taylor 
thinks, a remnant of the original stock who remained by the 
Indus and became Mahometans when the Jats of Bh r 
migrated and retained their Hindoo Creed. The chief of the Jutta 
of Sind, Ahmed Khan, a goodly looking man, tall and fair, is dis 
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tinguished in his photograph by his long yellow porteen, or jacket of 
his turban and under-dress being white, Of the main body 
of Hindoos who remain in Sind a large class are the Lohanas, who, 
besides being amils or lower officers of Government, are largely 
found as bankers, dealers in money, merchants, shopkeepers, 
agriculturists, &c. In their Sindee cap and bearded like Munga 
Ram, head moonshee, and Odha Ram, a clever translator and 
his clerk (323), they are more like Mahometans than Hindoos. The 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the Belooch regiments 
raised by Sir Charles Napier make a fine soldierly show in their 
sciviceable uniforms and turbans. Of the female sex we have not 
sv many or so varied specimens as we could wish, and some which 
are seen here have suffered from the timidity of the sitter or from 
the costume not being favourable to photography. The Sindee 
women of the lower class, who are not confined to the zenana, but 
go about unveiled, are fairer in complexion and of finer features 
and form than those of Western India. The hard life of the 
Mohana women (338), fishers’ wives or low-class courtesans, makes 
them contrast unfavourably with the Sindee girl (319), who, with 
a fine full figure, bright eyes, and a good expression, is by no 
means unattractive in her light chola or shift, with loose trousers 
gathered at the ankle, and a plain white muslin scarf over her 
head. The Kanyari, dancing-girl, who closes the list (340), is 
too much cumbered, albeit in what is called ‘‘ undress,” with full 
trousers, a heavy scarf or shawl over the under-shift, large bangles 
round the ankles, and the curious ivory rings of the country which 
cover the arms nearly up to the elbows, to suggest free or graceful 
motion. But for the hideous nose and lip jewels her face would 
yet be handsome and expressive. Like all the lower orders of her 
countrywomen, she is extremely illiterate, and of the morals of her 
class we have no occasion to — As the type of a class without 
which no picture of Oriental life would be complete, she has her 

-_ in a series so exceptionally full and exhaustive as that 

‘ore us. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


T is clear from the number of historical school-books which load 
our tables that history is going to play a more important part 

in English education than it played a few years ago. We are far 
from regretting this fact ; on the contrary, we are heartily glad of 
it; but it may be well for the writers of historical manuals, 
and for the teachers who use them, to ask themselves what part in 
the education of English boys and girls they mean history to play. 
With intelligent handbooks, and some intelligence in the use of 
them, we are convinced that it might play a very great part. 
Hitherto we have trusted almost entirely to grammar for the 
groundwork of a child’s training, and there can be no doubt that 
the study of language is eminently fitted to produce habits of care, 
of exactness, of attention to modes of statement, of perception of 
differences. But one of the results of the introduction of a more rigid 
criticism into historical study is that history can do fora child all 
that grammar does, and that it can do it in a more effective 
and interesting way. In his Old English History for Children 
Mr. Freeman insists that a child should be taught at first starting 
not to accept blindly the facts which are laid before him, but to 
estimate their value and trustworthiness, to distinguish between 
statements which rest on evidence and statements which rest on 
no evidence whatever, as well as to recognize the difference between 
strong evidence and weak evidence. A boy who at the very 
opening of English history learns to discriminate between mere 
legend and historic fact — and we speak from experience in 
saying that very small boys indeed may be taught to discriminate 
between them—has not only gained the mental habit of attentive- 
ness and distinction which grammar might have given him, but 
has learned a lesson in the testing of statements which will stand 
him in ay stead till he dies. ith this exact training in detail, 
too, a child gets a sense of the wider relations and connexions of 
things, a largeness of intellectual view, which he could hardly get 
from grammar. The horizon of a boy’s mind is widened when he 
grape the fact that the ring of Greek warriors who are gathered in 
his Homer round the circle of chiefs, and listening to the debate 
of Nestor and Agamemnon, is one and the same thing in essence 
with the ring of English Thegns who gathered round the Witan to 
hear the speeches of Earl Godwine. If historical teaching has 
done little in this way as yet, it will do more as the study of the 
development of national life supersedes more and more the drum 
and trumpet stories with which our present school-books are 
crowded. An intelligent child would not only learn much, but would 
gain immensely in range of interest and imaginative power, from 
such an account of the Great Charter as would make him under- 
stand how its simple provisions contained within them all the 
germs of English freedom. It is hard to say what gain either his 
reason or his imagination could derive from an account of the 
battle of Ramillies. But if drums and trumpets are to fall into 
the background, we would not only retain, but bring into even 
stronger prominence, the personal interest of history. Hero-worship 
is a great nuisance when we are taught to reverence the wrong 
heroes. But a child can hardly reverence brave men and noble 
‘women too much. Half the value of history, indeed, as an 
educational agent, lies in the power it has of awakening a child’s 
sympathies while it trains his mind. “ History,” said William of 
Malmesbury, long ago, “ isa part, and indeed a chief part, of ethics,” 

* Historical Course for Schools. Histo i 

Thompson. London: Macmillan & Co. 1073, 


and no historical teaching can be really sound or effective which 
shrinks from recognizing the power of human lives in the past over 
human conduct in the present. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on these pane considera- 
tions befure touching Miss Thompson’s account of English history ; 
because her book is a type, and in some ways a very favourable 
type, of what we may expect in the historical manuals which will 
be offered to future schoolboys. It is the first of a series of school 
histories which are appearing under Mr. Freeman’s direction and 
supervision; and this alone would ensure a scholar-like accuracy 
in it. 

It may perhaps be hard [says Mr. Freeman in the preface] for me to 
speak impartially of a book to whose general merit I am pledged by its mere 
appearance ; but I can honestly say that it is the result of genuine work 
among the last and best lights on the subject. I believe it to be thoroughly 
trustworthy, and that it will give clearer and truer views on most of the 
points on which clear and true views are specially needed than can be found 
in any other book on the same small scale. 


This praise is to a great extent deserved. The book, small as it is, 
bears traces in every detail of genuine and careful work. Its 
technical accuracy and precision is one of its best features. The 
mother of Henry the Second is no longer the Empress-Queen of 
Miss Strickland’s fancy, but “the Lady of the English.” Titles 
are not antedated; the name of “ Strafford,” for instance, does not 
meet us in Miss Thompson’s book till the very eve of the Long 
Parliament, and the great renegade figures through the Tyranny by 
his real name of Wentworth. Popular errors are very often dis- 
posed of in a quiet and unpretending way which is effective 
enough. Instead of the usual nonsense in school-books about 
“the brewer of Huntingdon,” we are told of “Oliver Cromwell, 
a Huntingdonshire gentleman, who raised among the Puritan free- 
holders of his county a famous regiment of horse, known as 
the Ironsides.” "We don’t know, by the way, why Miss Thompson 
restricts the Ironsides to Huntingdonshire; from Cromwell’s 
correspondence at the time we should rather suppose that the 
volunteering for his famous regiment went on over the whole 
district of the “ Association” of the Eastern counties. So, too, the 
birth of Edward II. at Carnarvon is marked as a legend, and the 
massacre of the Bards set aside as sheer fiction. It is rare to meet 
in the book with such a blunder as the phrase about “the fallen 
Church of England” in Cromwell’s day. The episcopal cle 
were of course “ fallen” low enough; but the Church of I England, 
as it was established by the Lord General’s Ordinance and the Act 
of Parliament which subsequently confirmed it, with its County 
Committees and Committees of Triers, was not only standing, 
but (as Baxter’s “ Autobiography” shows us) in the enjoyment of 
afar more vigorous life than it showed signs of before or after 
the Protectorate. Nor did Wycliffe “come into notice by attack- 
ing the orders of begging friars” ; for it is pretty certain that his 
attack on the friars came late in his career; and in any case he 
was the most illustrious schoolman of Western Christianity before 
his reforming efforts began at all. 

The style of the book is throughout simple and good, 
and its arrangement is for the most part clear and judi- 
cious. But we are sorry to see that Miss Thompson and 
Mr. Freeman adhere to the unmeaning division of our history 
by reigns. One can conceive a French Legitimist to whom 
the deaths and accessions of sovereign after sovereign are the 
most important things in the annals of his country; but it 
is very hard to gg anybody else sitting down seriously 
to write history in this Legitimist fashion. To children it is 
a real stumbling-block, as our own childish memories witness 
vividly enough. With nine-tenths of English children history 
means “ dates,” and “dates” mean the endeavour to remember 
particular years which have no real meaning or interest to a child 
whatever. Of course the good, stupid girl who is the pride of 
her governess can rattle off the whole list with mechanical preci- 
sion; but with an intelligent child the effort to hold this long 
string of meaningless “ accessions ” is a sore trial, which generally 
ends in a rooted aversion to the study which inflicted them. And 
not only does such a division produce a distaste for history among 
children, but it stands in the way of their understanding it. Hardly 
one of the real divisions of our history, in fact, exactly squares with 
the.death or accession of a king. e accession of John, for in- 
stance, in 1199 marks no epoch whatever ; while the final loss of 
Normandy, five years later, marks the opening of the struggle for 
the Great Charter. In the same way a new age begins with the 
treaty of Bretigny, but no conceivable importance attaches to the 
death of Edward III. The return of Canning to the Foreign 
Office, or the formation of Lord Grey’s Reform Ministry, are 
turning points in the history of our own times; but it would be 
difficult to show that the change of the Prince Regent into George 
IV., or even the death of his brother William, materially affected 
the course of things. And yet, by the very look of his school-book, 
a boy is taught to believe that events which we have set aside as 
unimportant are the events on which our history has turned, and 
that historic study consists in filling his brain with a number of 
dates and facts which after life must teach him have no significance 
whatever. In other words, the appeal is made simply to his 
memory and not to his intelligence. But this, as we have said 
before, is not the fault of history. There are few studies which, 
if rightly guided, might do more to develop the intelligence of a 
child, To learn to disentangle great events from the crowd of 
little events, to distinguish points of real importance and to know 
from the later course of things why they are of real importance, 
is of itself an education. But it is an education which a child 


in much the same rigorous fashion, and that she has carefully ex- 
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can hardly get so long as historical school-books are written in 
their present Lgitimist fashion. 

We could have wished that in a series published under Mr. 
Freeman’s editorship the principle which he so justly laid down in 
his own Old English History, of teaching children to know on what 
evidence historical facts rest, had been frankly recognized. Even 
if we allow for the narrow oa to which a school manual is | 
necessarily limited, it is possible in a few lines to give a notion of | 
the sort of chroniclers or annalists who are the real authorities for | 
each period. In her literary sections Miss Thompson has done | 
something in this way; but it is done indirectly, and hardly so as | 
to produce any marked effect on the child’s mind. In themselves, , 
indeed, these literary sections are excellent ; we are inclined, indeed, | 
to pronounce them the best things in the book. There are slips | 
here and there, of course. Massinger was not “the last of the 
dramatic poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” for 
Massinger died in 1640, and Shirley and Cartwright—not to men- | 
tion Davenant—lived to fight in the Civil War. Gibbon, too, was | 
distinguished by something more than “the wide range of his 
learning, his coldly majestic style, and his power of grave and 
quiet sarcasm,” or the “ Decline and Fall” would not be the 

test history which the world has ever seen. Art, too, 
is almost as well treated as literature; and the young student 
is taught, fairly enough, to look upon Hogarth and Turner 
as quite as much historical figures as Earl Simon or William 
Pitt. But we do not quite see why sculpture and Flaxman 
are omitted. In these sections, however, Miss Thompson has 
allowed herself a freedom and warmth of thought and expres- 
sion which we miss elsewhere. In the direct historical narra- 
tive her tone often = and cram are 
impartial enough, and often very judicious in their impartiality ; 
but the Nene is a little eiiioa, and the result tS a little 
dull. Addison praises somewhere or other the wisdom of a writer 
who, after he had completed his work, was in the habit of going 
patiently over it and striking out all the phrases which looked par- 
ticularly fine. We are afraid Miss Thompson has treated her book 


unged every trace of poetry or enthusiasm from its 3 till she 
reached the pect of an Analysis. But there is no 
real impartiality in this avoidance of all expression of love for 
what is good and of hatred for what is evil in human conduct; 
and to avoid them, in fact, is to take the very soul out of his- 
tory. No doubt there are many periods, such as that of the 
Reformation or the Civil War, where a writer of school-books 
is on dangerous ground, and where an opinion on either side 
is likely enough to give offence. But it is better to incur such a 
risk than to score down the death of Sir Thomas More with the 
cold indifference of a note-book, or to tell the story of the Armada 
without a spark of enthusiasm. Cold, however, as her tone is, 
Miss Thompson is remarkably fair, even in the treatment of periods 
which are evidently distasteful to her. She has a little feminine 
weakness for the Stuarts, and especially for the worst of the Stuarts 
—Charles I. She omits all mention of the successful efforts to stir 
up a second civil war while negotiating for which really 
brought about his execution, and over his wonderful lying 
with no apparent sense of how wonderful it was. The victory of 
Dunbar, too, is dismissed in a line, while almost a is devoted 
to the escape of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester. But 
with all this the grounds of the quarrel between King and Parlia- 
ment are fairly given, and one of the few of real warmth 
in the book is an outburst over the glories of Cromwell. 

In the personal element of history—and we have already pointed 
out the importance of this as an element in the teaching of the 
young—the book is certainly deficient. It is something of course 
to get rid, as Miss Thompson does get rid, of all the lies and legends 
which passed current in the Pinnock and Goldsmith age as his- 
torical anecdotes. But if we are to lose the pretty story of Eleanor 
sucking the poison from Edward’s arm because it is false, there is no 
reason why it should not be replaced by a pretty story which 
—— to be true. But persons become very abstract and 
sha indeed in the new school-books with which we are 
favo Of all Elizabeth’s odd words and odd deeds, for instance, 
Miss Thompson mentions not one. Joan of Arc is a marvellous 

imen of dry treatment. Perhaps the best-told life in the book 
is that of Archbishop Dunstan. On the other hand, the con- 
stitutional part of our history is told with great and 
fulness. The great constitutional changes are carefully noted, and 
the great constitutional Statutes have their importance fully 
recognized. moms can be really better, brief as it is, than the 
summary of me Roe work; or Miss Thompson’s description of 
Earl Simon’s Parliament :— 

The most famous act of Earl Simon during his rule was the bringing of 
the Great Council of the Realm, already called by the French name of 
Parliament, into its present form, Its materials indeed he found ready to 
hishand. The greater barons, the Lords or Peers, came, as they still do, in 
person ; and as the smaller tenants of the Crown or freeholders were too 
numerous to do likewise, a few of their number had occasionally been 
summoned to act in their name—so many knights from each county. This 
was the origin of our county members, who still are called Knights of the 
‘Shire. The regular and continuous attendance of these knights began with 
Earl Simon; but a House of knights alone would have been a poor repre- 
sentation of the whole people. Simon brought the towns also into the 
national assembly, making not only each send two knights, but each 
city and borough send two of their citizens or Thus was formed 


our House of 
In the later of the book, indeed, the same care has 


been bestowed on constitutional questions, Wolsey’s constitu- 


tional innovations are omitted ; and though the Statute of Appeals 
is given, the Act of Supremacy is passed over in the mere phrase 
that “ the King was declared to be supreme Head of the Church 
of England.” On the other hand, the various stages of the Re- 
formation, so often jumbled together, are clearly distinguished from 


each other ; though a little clearness is lost by identifying the “ men 


| of the New Learning” with the “ Protestants.” No doubt many 


Protestants were men of the New Learning; but More is a proof 
that the New Learning was by no means identical with Protest- 
antism. In its essence, indeed, it was as antagonistic to it as it 
was to the old Catholicism. What the constitutional part of this 
book, excellent as it is, really wants, is a greater sense of propor- 
tion, a more rigid exclusion of small details, and a bringing into 
stronger relief of the great turning points in our political history. 
We note, as a novelty in works of this sort, that Miss Thompson 
has seen the importance of the municipal history of our country, 
and has given a very fair account of our early industry. In 
these, as in its great accuracy and correctness of detail, her book 
stands far ahead of the general run of schoul manuals. Its 
arrangement, too, is clear, and its style simple and straight- 
forward. If it were a little more interesting and enthusiastic, it 
would be a very good book indeed. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY.* 


R. JAMES GREENWOOD, who describes himself as the 
* “ Amateur Casual,” has collected in this volume certain 
papers contributed to the Datly Telegraph. Their general nature 
may be briefly described as the records of attempts to follow up his 
first success. It would be superfluous at the present day to discuss 
the merits of that performance. Mr. Greenwood at any rate made 
a great hit, and seems to have been trying very hard to make 
another. He has been to some very out-of-the-way and to some 
very familiar places. He has been ata blind —— tea-party ; 
a be investigated the mysteries of the system of petty London 
auctioneers ; he has penetrated the back slums of Westminster, and 
has tried smoking opium in the neighbourhood of Ratclitfe 
Highway; he has tramped to Epsom on the eve of the 
Derby, one the rounds with Christmas waits, has seen a 
— of ruffians flogged at Newgate, and has talked with pick- 
cets, ders, costermongers, pawubrokers, and operative 
ers. short, he has most industriously interviewed all 
manner of queer hangers-on of society, and tried to make himself 
familiar with the more ugly side of London life. We may say 
that possibly the thing was worth doing, if done in a proper 
spirit ; and we may add that Mr. Greenwood deserves the credit of 
taking an amiable view of things in general, and of denouncing 
certain grievances which are in urgent need of redress. But, having 
said so much in his favour, we cannot candidly state that we very 
much approve of his book. The reader will perhaps be inclined 
to think, as he lays it down, that he has not learnt very much 
which could not be discovered from the reports of innumerable 
charities ; and that the colouring given to them is somehow not of 
a very improving kind. We see, indeed, not the slightest reason 
to question the propriety of Mr. Greenwood’s motives. He doubt- 
less intended to write a set of amusing articles, and hoped that they 
would be more or less useful in the way of promoting social reform. 
One of these motives is at least unobjectionable, and the other is cre- 
ditable; and yet we must confess that there is something in the 
combination which rather jars upon our taste. Part of this effect 
is probably owing to the style which Mr. Greenwood has seen fit 
toadopt. Occasionally he condescends,to simple penny-a-lining, as, 
for example, when he chooses to describe cats’-meat as “ nutrinent 
for the feline species.” Habitually he writes in that style which 
Dickens popularized in some of his later papers. A realistic de- 
scription of some byway of London life, a wretched lodging-house 
or a haunt of thieves, with a verbatim report of the remarks of the 
inhabitants, may be rendered interesting. The art has, moreover, 
an appearance of being very easy; and it is in fact easy enough for 
any tolerably practised writer to catch the external characteristics 
of Dickens's mannerism. What is unfortunately not so easy to 
imitate is that genuine perception of the picturesque which makes 
Dickens's descriptions generally interesting in spite of their manner- 
ism. The talk of a London tramp is not, as a rule, very brilliant 
or edifying. A man of genius can imitate it in such a manner as 
to bring before our eyes a very vivid picture of the scenes he is 
describing; but a man with nothing more than a facility for 
putting together sentences of fair newspaper English is very apt 
to make the report as dull as the paren iy Now Mr. Greenwood 
has a fair share of humour and of graphic power ; he has enough, 
that is, of both qualities to make a ble article in a newspaper ; 
but when we have to read a number of such articles put together 
in a more permanent form, we begin to see that something more is 
required to make this kind of literature really entertaining. In 
fact, a good deal of the writing is little better than a mechanical 
repetition of certain well-lnown artifices. For example, Mr. 
Greenwood sees a number of costermongers at a tea-party, and 
observes that they have good appetites for bread and butter. To 
explain to us this not very surprising fact in plain English would 
not be very exciting, and ne not enable him to fill the necessary 
in the columns of the Teleyraph. Accordingly he dilutes 

his statement with such phrases as these :— 


He [that is, the costermonger] gave his lips one cooling lick, and opening 


*In Strange Company. By James Greenwood. Lo don: H 
King & Co. 1873. 
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his mouth to the widest, rammed in the slice as though about to take a full 
cast of his molars and incisors for dental purposes. When he released the 
slice, its crummy part had half vanished, his sharp teeth having actually 
grazed the crusty backbone. As he masticated the mouthful, he kept his 
eyes steadily on the wounded slice, and turned it a little to the left and to 

e right, as if to make up his mind at what part he would take a fresh 
grip at it. 

And so on; the plain fact being that Mr. Greenwood had nothing 
to say about the tea-party except that the costermongers ate bread 
and butter, and was therefore y aer to say it at as great length as 

ossible. When a man describes minute facts for the sake of 

escribing them, and not because they have forced themselves upon 
his imagination, he generally becomes a bore; and some of 
Dickens's later writings give only too conclusive proofs of the fact. 
But it is unnecessary to dwell further upon a weakness which is 
only too familiar to the readers of “ graphic ” articles. 

Our excuse, indeed, for saying so much about Mr. Greenwood’s 
sulliciently trifling performance is not that he is worth much 
serious criticism. Ilis book unluckily illustrates an evil which is 
too prevalent to be trifling. It deals with some of those hideous 
scenes whose existence we all recognize, though the task of 
applying any effectual measures of reform is at best painfully slow. 
ile gives us, for example, a terrible story of a gentleman who 
was called in to visit a poor girl dying of scarlet fever. 
The patient was found lying in the corner of a room in which 
there were nineteen adult beggars so closely packed that he 
could scarcely cross the floor without treading upon them. The 
child died in the night, and the nineteen beggars set out next 
morning with their to spread the contagion through the town. 
When we read of such horrors we feel a perceptible shiver, and 
we wonder dimly how it comes to pass that the recent outbreak 
of fever which startled us all by its implied revelations as to our 
milk supply came to be at all an exceptional event. That fever 
should every now and then break out is not so strange as that any 

't of London should ever be comparatively free from it. To 

ring the existence of such evils forcibly before the public mind 
po | be considered as a necessary step towards securing a remedy ; 
and we would not assume that Mr. Greenwood’s articles have been 
without their use in this direction. Perhaps some of the multi- 
tudinous readers of the Daily Telegraph have been awakened by 
them to a perception of the fact that there area great many people in 
London in a state considerably more degraded than that of any 
barbarous tribe, and that it is high time that our sanitary legislation 
should be improved. And yet, on the whole, we doubt whether this 
mode of stirring our sensibilities is really a very healthy one. 
There are people, indeed there are a great many people, who find 
an agreeable titillation in reading of such horrors. They feel their 
moral sense agreeably fluttered when they have studied such a 
description, and have denounced the supine indifference of the 
ish and the government which can suffer such things to be. 
Their indignation is a sufficient proof to them that they are excellent 
and virtuous people who have done well to be angry, and have indeed 
done sufficiently well to be excused if they do nothing more. 
The important thing is to stimulate this lazy sense of disapproval 
into a mood more akin to action. Now a gentleman who goes 
about hunting for “strange companions” and dresses up his recol- 
lections with such literary sauce as we have quoted about the 
costermonger’s bread and butter, is at least as likely to be stimulating 
a vague appetite for the horrible as to be promoting a genuine 
spirit of reform. The most fatal of all enemies to vigorous 
action is a prurient pleasure in descriptions of loathsome 
objects which ought never to be contemplated without lively 
indignation. Social evils may be treated in a variety of 
methods; by charitable people who encourage a_ reckless 
expenditure in demoralizing almsgiving, by vehement revo- 
lutionists who would upset the whole fabric of society, by stern 
aes economists who propose to remedy all grievances by 
etting them alone, by sentimentalists whose activity terminates 
in a plentiful effusion of tears. Though all these methods of 
treating the subject may be objectionable, they have at least one 
good side to them. They do not encourage us to overlook the 
magnitude of the evil, though they may possibly encourage inap- 
propriate remedies. They recognize the fact that we are sur- 
rounded by a state of things which, if it does not justify the 
outcries of vehement alarmists, is at any rate a disgrace to our 
civilization and demands the serious attention of all who can in 
any way apply a remedy, Mr. Greenwood is doubtless as sensible 
of this as we can be; and indeed he concludes most of his 
thrilling descriptions by highly appropriate moral reflections. We 
do not mean to blame him, but rather the system of writing of 
which his book is a conspicuous example. When, in fact, 
horrors of this kind are regarded chiefly as aflording 
materials for the composition of picturesque articles, we 
cannot admit that the sentiment in regard to them is 
a healthy one. We seem to see an educated gentleman diving 
into the profoundest depths of London misery, rubbing shoulders 
with all the beggars and thieves in the metropolis, and everywhere 
animated, not primarily by a desire to abate the grievances, but by 
the ambition to make a readable article out of them. By the ne- 
cessity of his calling he has to be on the look-out for the pictur- 
ue. To make his descriptions of misery go down swimmingly, 

he has to deck them out with wretched little jokes and passages of 
conventional humour. If he cannot find anything thrilling enough 
among the thieves, he tries to find a piquant anecdote by talking 
with undertakers’ men on their way from a funeral, and tries to 
make something out of the fact that they talk very much like other 
human beings. He cannot seriously discuss the extent of the evils 


which he describes, and inquire into the appropriate remedies, be- 
cause he must at all hazards avoid the danger of beinga bore. He 
has to take the cream off these unsavoury pools of corruption to make 
an appetizing dish for hasty readers of a newspaper. And the conse- 
quence is, that when these articles are brought together, we cannot 
avoid a feeling that there is something repulsive about the whole 
rocess. 
. Giving Mr. Greenwood the fullest credit for his good intentions, 
we are yet annoyed by the obvious discord between aged penny- 
a-lining and genuine denunciation of evils. It is right that these 
evils should be exposed to daylight; but they should be exposed 
in an appropriate spirit. A man whose soul has been sickened by 
the spectacle of great masses of hopeless suffering should be too 
deeply moved to be capable of turning them into mere matters of 
amusement. Between the good feeling which Mr. Greenwood con- 
stantly shows, and the desire to be funny in season and out of 
season, there is an unpleasant discord, which perhaps tempts us 
to be a little unjust to him. Every man, it is true, cannot be a 
Howard ; and all newspaper correspondents are not bound to be 
professional philanthropisis, though their duty may bring them 
into contact with misery. Yet, speaking simply as literary critics, 
we feel that there is something which jars upon us in the combina- 
tion of the two veins of sentiment, and that a man ought either to 
be silent in the presence of great misery, or to speak of it with be- 
coming seriousness. To be jaunty and graphic is to run a great 
risk of being offensive. As for the nature of the public sentiment 
which finds pleasure in such writing, we do not care to speak of it 


at present; but certainly it does not strike us as ennobling. 


THE BROTHERS RANTZAU.* 


“ TF women love movables, men love -immovables, which gives 
rise to quarrelling between them,” is the epigrammatic 
remark of the garrulous village schoolmaster of Chaumes, in which 
the key-note of this story is struck. In it MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
describe, with their wonted skill in narrative, a feud between two 
brothers of the farmer class, who, having quarrelled over their 
father’s inheritance, live and die in the same village, imp!ecably 
alienated from each other. The scene is laid in a peaceful village 
among the Vosges, and these idyllic surroundings are artistically 
contrived to bring into stronger relief the stern and dogged passion 
of hatred by which the two foremost characters are eulnuihel. The 
uarrel between the Rantzau brothers is on this wise :—Jean, the 
eldest, had received by his father’s will the family house over and 
above his share of the rest of the property. Resenting what he 
considered an injustice, Jacques, the younger brother, determined 
to be even with him, and built a house for himself just facing his 
brother’s, with nothing but the street between. There the two 
houses stood, barn opposite barn, shed opposite shed, the 
stables facing each other, door to door, window to window, the 
same-sized space for dunghill, faggots, and wood. It was a signal 
for open war between the brothers. Three months later another 
“immovable” becomes a fresh bone of contention. The big 
meadow of Guisi, the finest in the valley, is bought by Jacques for 
twelve thousand francs. On hearing this Jean turned deadly pale, 
but he said not a word, the Rantzaus being of too haughty a race 
to raise a voice against one of their own family. From that day 
the two brothers never exchanged a word, though they met at least 
twenty times a day. If Jacques is the possessor of the coveted 
Guisi meadow, Jean can lessen his enjoyment of it by outbidding 
his brother for a certain five acres lying between it and the river. 
Hereupon Jacques retaliates by carrying a road, which he christens 
the Malgré Jean road, across the precious five acres for which 
Jean had already paid double their value. But this triumph of 
spite is only obtained at the cost of a long lawsuit, during which 
numbers of people were fed at the expense of the two Rantzaus 
lawyers, bailiffs, recorders, umpires, judges, and others. An 
inquiry, and then a counter-inquiry, were instituted ; the spot had 
to be examined. Colle and Gidé, the learned counsellors of the 
two brothers, made magnificent speeches ; Gidé won at Sarrebourg, 
when Colle appealed to Nancy, and then it was Jacques’s time to 
lose. Fortunately there was a flaw in the proceedings, and he 
a= to a higher Court. The Nancy sentence was revoked, and 
the whole affair had to be brought up again before a Dijon Court. 
Finally Jacques got his road through Jean’s meadow, the latter 
having all law expenses to pay, with the exception of the fees to his 
opponent’s counsel, who it is certain did not wear out their tongues 
for nothing. So the quarrel goes on exasperating itself, all the 
more intensely bitter because of the proud, reticent, and self- 
respecting temperament of the Rantzaus, which forbade anything 
like an open explosion between them. All this time they went 
regularly to mass every Sunday, and sat in the old family pew be- 
queathed to them in common by their parents. They bowed low 
at the elevation of the Sacred Host, and listened attentively to the 
Curé’s sermons on the union of families and the forgiveness of in- 
juries. None of the parishioners showed more attention than 
they ; and then, after they both had dipped their hands in holy 
water, they turned and looked daggers at each other. There were 
moments when the village secretly expected to see a reconciliation. 
One such was when Louise, Jean’s daughter, and George, the only 
son of Jacques, received their first communion. There they stood 
in church, Jean with his hands clasped together, and his whole 
appearance that of a man listening to a devout exhorta- 
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tion: Jacques, by his side, in the same attitude, with 
his beaked nose inclined forward as if in emulation of his 
devout mien, “Ah! the old scoundrels,” exclaims the old 
schoolmaster who tells the story, “in spite of their saintly airs these 
two men were no more impressed than the hard rocks of the Bari 
ridge on which neither rain, nor the dew of heaven, nor any 
other blessing from above has ever nurtured a single flower for 
six thousand years.” Another such occasion was when they met 
at the funeral of their only sister Catherine. In answer to the 
touching appeal of the widower, they are induced to embrace, 
“ groaning meanwhile in a fearful manner.” But, disgusted at the 
vulgar applause of the tipplers who had met to celebrate the 
funeral wake, they start asunder once more, and return to their 
homes with sentiments unaltered towards each other. 

Political differences come to complete the obstinate estrange- 
ment of the brothers. The election of M. Jean to be mayor had 
been the signal for M. Jacques to resign his place in the Municipal 
Council. As mayor, M. Sen had become very devout, and his 
sympathies were strong on the clerical and Conservative side. But 
the tables are turned by the outbreak of the Revolution of 1830, 
when the Liberal Monsieur Jacques is appointed mayor in his 
brother's place. The new mayor hated the Jesuits, and was all for 
progress and vicinal roads. Upon the question of the new roads 
there are stormy scenes in the Council, but M. Jacques’s energy 
and audacity carry all before them. It was M. Jean’s turn 
to triumph when the mayor was summoned for cutting timber with- 
out a permit by M. Lebel, a zealous young official who had 
succeeded tothe post of head forester. But destiny had a rod in 
pickle for these two rancorous haters. Their children, by an irony 
of fate, fall in love. George and Louise had inherited their parent’s 
antipathy. Rivalry at the village school had increased this early 
dislike. But when George has returned from the college at Pha!s- 
burg a strapping young fellow, and Louise has bloomed into beauty 
under the care of the nuns at Molsheim, another sentiment springs 
up between them. In vain the young people struggle against a 
feeling which the feud between their parents made to appear almost 
acrime. In vain the old people scheme to separate them. George 
will not quit Chaumes to go and see the world ; Louise cannot be 
induced to accept the spruce M. Lebel asa husband. A crisis is 
reached when Louise falls dangerously ill, and the doctors announce 
that the only way to save her life is to allow the iage with 
her cousin. The stubborn brothers have at last to bow their 
heads to the inevitable, and consent to their children’s union. But 
they do this in a thoroughly characteristic way. Each retires 
from the village for a season, leaving instructions for the marriage 
to be celebrated in their absence, much to the relief of all concerned 
in the wedding, who would not have found it particularly lively “ to 
see Attila at one end of the table and Genghis Khan at the other.” A 
fortnight after the two “old barbarians” came back to their homes, 
where they continued to behave exactly as they had done before. 
When inthe course of time a grandsonis born to them, and christened 
Jean-Jacques, they began to quarrel over having it, in a new way. 
It was not to stop longer at the house of one grandfather than at 
the other's. Each tried to outdo the other in bribing the child with 
toys and sweets. Thus the hatred of these two men could not be 
pacified, even by the love of their children. After it had made 
them miserable for life, it would have spoilt their grandchild. 

“ All this is a consequence of the injustice of parents who show 
preferences in their families.” This is the closing remark of the 
narrator; and he adds that it shows how senseless and heartless 
are those who would restore unequal division of property “in our 

‘rance.” But surely, as a sentimental argument in favour of the 
opposite system, the book is not very convincing. If the system 
of equal division were good for anything as a guarantee of 
brotherly affection, the Rantzau feud ought to have been an im- 
possibility. The simple fact is that family quarrels have their 
root, not in any particular economic or political system, but in the 
human passions which underlie all systems alike. 

This book contains some admirable pictures of rural character in 
France. Next to the brothers themselves, the most prominent 
figure is Monsieur Florent, the village schoolmaster, in whose 
mouth the narrative is placed. His constitutional timidity and 
judicious trimming in the great quarrel which divided the village 
into two factions, and his successful efforts to remain, as the common 
educator of their two children, on good terms with the two local 
rivals, are thoroughly characteristic traits, and contribute no 
little to the amusement of the reader. “ Never meddle with the 
concerns of the village” had been the advice of his father-in-law 
and predecessor in the office of teacher. “ This need not deter you 
from entertaining an opinion of your own; but never express it.” 
Upon this principle he consistently acted, and was thereby enabled 
to retain his post as secretary under the successive mayoralties of 
Monsieur Jean and Monsieur Jacques. Tis love of natural history, 
and his simple and unaffected ardour in the pursuit of it in his 
pastime hours, furnish a peg on which our collaborators have hung 
some of their exquisite bits of scenery-painting. Take as a specimen 
the following :— 

As soon as lesson-time was over, I used to buckle on my herb-box and 
climb the path up the hill. The furze in bloom, the pink heath, the in- 
numerable wild plants growing to the rocks, the gaudy gold-coated and 
silvery flies, some covered with velvety down, others in silken sheen, their 
buzz as they swarmed in the rays of the setting sun—all I saw and felt, the 
higher I went, filled my very soul with joyous emotion. Forgetting time, I 
rambled on, picking up samples here and there; and, not having much 
learning, I fancied I was always making new discoveries. When I reached 
the summit, I stood under the ruins of the old castle among branches and 
sprays of ivy a hundred years old, having all the under branches shrivelled 


up, and the top layers of a new bright green. As I was thus sheltered, I 
would consider the calm valley below, the mirrored surface of the river, the 
low roofs all in a row, the church steeple, the curate’s house, with its hives 
and arbour, the mill, the distant saw-yards, already in the shade ; and when 
I had run over each of these spots, I said within myself, “ You will spend all 
the rest of your life in this corner of the world. Look, this is the field of 
your future exertions in behalf of your fellow-creatures.” . . Thinking 
thus, I would be surprised by evening-fall, and dusk would find me coming 
down to the village full of the new plants I had gathered, wondering about 
the new insects I had pinned in my hat, trying to class them, not scientifi- 
cally, for | had not the right books, and did not know enough about them, 
but according to the ditierent families of the plants and names in use at 
Chaumes. 

The schoolmaster’s enthusiasm for the study of natural history 
receives in time a fresh impulse by his acquiring a treasure from a 
book-hawker, in the shape of an old Dictionary of Natural Science, 
for the modest sum of twenty sous—an extravagance which moves 
the wrath of his wife Marie Barbe, in whom the mingled shrewd- 
ness and credulity, hasty temper and affectionateness, of French- 
women of her class are admirably portrayed. The good woman’s 
thoughts have long run on the prime object of her ambition, the 
purchase of a cow; and here is part of the fund subtracted for 
the acquisition of two rubbishy old volumes. She is pacified, 
however, by obtaining M. Florent’s consent to her buying a cow, 
as a set-off’ to the books. Her abortive attempts to effect a satis- 
factory bargain are amusingly described. She falls into the snare of 
a roguish old Jew, who palms off on her a magnificent-looking 
coffee-coloured animal, from which a very small supply of milk was 
to be extracted. This is exchanged for another, which proved older 
than the first, ate a good deal more, and gave even less milk. 
M. Florent, who had prudently made the purchase the subject 
of a written agreement between himself and the Jew, much to his 
wife’s indignation at the time, is forced at last to come to 
her assistance by a threat of legal proceedings against the 
vendor, whereupon the required article is immediately forthcoming 
in the shape of a “ little highland cow with a big head, long horns 
wide apart, sharp eyes, a barrel-shaped stomach, and not particu- 
larly straight short legs.” After this M. Florent stands justly high 
in his wife’s estimation as a man of business no less than asa man of 
learning. Marie Barbe became, “ if possible, more submissive than 
before,” and did nothing without consulting her husband before- 
hand. The moral which the schoolmaster himself draws from the 
transaction is the wisdom of putting the terms of a bargain into 
writing. If the peasantry, he says, would always act in this way, 
Jews would always keep their promises. But here is where the 
difficulty lies—people must know how to write. And, he adds, 
with a stroke of sly satire, in this respect the Jesuit Fathers 
who object to any one doing that but themselves, and hinder the 
spread of education, are the best allies of the Jéws who make such 
large profits out of bucolic ignorance. It is in touches like this 
that the political sympathies of the joint authors are shown. 
They hold, with M. Gambetta, that the leading feature in the 
Republican programme should be the education of the rural 
masses. In their long series of novels the argument is never lost 
sight of, that the misfortunes of France and the sufferings of 
Frenchmen have had their source in the ignorance of the 

antry. 

The translation is for the most part easy and spirited. Occasion- 
ally the translator uses words inaccurately or fails to find the 
equivalent idiom in English, as, for instance, where he makes the 
narrator say (p. 29, vol. i.), “ Not till then did I become remindful 
of the good man’s death.” In another place (p. 210, vol. i.) the 
French participle “ignorant” is made to correspond with the 
English “ ignoring,” which has a totally different meaning. “ Enfin” 
is not quite correctly expressed by “finally”; “we sought rest” is 
a Gallicism ; and no Englishman would speak of the summer as the 
“heated term.” But these are trifling fi s. On the whole, this 
work may be commended both for its faithfulness to the original 
and as an adequate presentment of the story in an English garb. 


JOHN ROBERTS, EARL OF RADNOR.* 

\ HEN the Earl of Shaftesbury was dismissed, in October 

1679, from the oflice of Lord President of the Council, 
which had been created for him only six months before, the Earl 
of Radnor was his successor. He had very shortly before been 
made Earl of Radnor, and ceased to be known by his inherited title 
of Lord Roberts. He was a Cornish nobleman of the old Presby- 
terian party, with a reputation for ability which, reinforced by 
rank and sufficient wealth, gave him much influence, and with a 
reputation for integrity which was strengthened by a disagreeable 
austerity of manner. His talents were not brilliant: he was not 
eloquent in debate, but he spoke with effective brevity, and he 
was accounted an honest and valuable councillor. 

The year of his birth is not mentioned in biographical sketches. 
But Antony Wood states that he entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1625; he would probably then have been thirteen or fourteen, 
according to the custom of the times: he would have been born, 
therefore, in 1611 or 1612. Exeter was the college of the Western 
counties of England, and Dr. Prideaux, afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester, was its Master when Lord Roberts was an undergraduate. 
Wood takes care to mention that while Dr. Prideaux sent out 
into the world many pupi!. who afterwards, according to his 
Royalist opinions, deserved well of the State, he also sent forth 
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several who, in his phraseology, did no good either to Church or to 
State; and he places at the head of this latter list Lord Roberts, 
“a severe estinarian and a promoter of the grand Rebellion,” 
and he joins with Lord Roberts Philip Lord Wharton, Shaftesbury, 
and the second Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, who, according 
to Wood, “lived and died little better than a Quaker.” 

At the beginning of the Civil War, Lord Roberts, who had 
already come into possession of his title, fought in the Parlia- 
mentary army ; he distinguished himself as a soldier at Edgehill 
and Newbury ; he was afterwards Governor of Plymouth, which he 
sturdily refused to surrender on the King’s demand. In 1644 a 
difference arose between him and Essex, the Parliamentary general. 
Essex wished to return with his army from Exeter, and Roberts 

iled on him, against his will, to go on into Cornwall; and 

the result of going on was disaster. 
story, describes Roberts as “a general officer, of an unsociable 
nature and impetuous disposition, full of contradiction in his 
temper, and a: parts so much superior to any in the company 
that he could too well maintain and justify all these contradic- 
tions”; but he proceeds to say that Roberts “had much greater 
credit in Parliament than the Ear! of Essex,” and that several Cornish 
gentlemen agreed with Roberts. The clear-sighted Warburton 
observes that “‘ Roberts by mere superiority of parts got the better 
of Essex’s wiser resolution ; for he was much indisposed to Roberts, 
and wanted neither courage nor obstinate resolution to repel the 
advances of those he did not like. And Roberts did not use any of 
the insinuating arts (for it was not in his nature) to bring over 
his superior to his direction.” There was now an open breach 
between Roberts and Essex. The New Model followed, Essex was 
suspended, and Roberts ceased to be an officer. He had no sym- 
thy and no relations with the Independents; he kept aloof from 
romwell, and he abstained from public affairs, and remained in 
Cornwall till signs of the Restoration came. Then the Presbyte- 
rian nobleman reappeared on the scene. He was one of a com- 
mittee of Presbyterians with the Earl of Manchester, Holles, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Sir Harbottle Grimston, Arthur Annesley, 
and others, who met constantly in London to watch Monk and 
secure a Restoration with conditions. Monk gave them the slip, and 
brought the King back without conditions. But when the Resto- 
ration was effected, the services of this knot of Presbyterian leaders 
were largely acknowledged. All who have just been named were 
made Privy Councillors, and all sooner or later received honours and 
offices. Lord Roberts was introduced into the Privy Council. It was 
not so easy in the crowd of aspirants to find an office for him suit- 
able to his pretensions. Monk, created Duke of Albemarle, received 
many offices, one of which was that of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
on the understanding that he was not to goto Ireland. Lord Roberts 
was appointed Lord Deputy, to go there while the Duke of Albe- 
marle remained titular Lord-Lieutenant in London. It did not 
please Lord Roberts to be Monk’s locum tenens ; but this difliculty 
was got over by assurances that, while in Ireland, he would be the 
King’s Deputy, and not Monk’s. Yet things did not go smoothly ; 
and on the resignation, through illness, of Viscount Saye and Sele, 
another Presbyterian nobleman, Lord Roberts was in 1661 made 
Lord Privy Seal (the third office in rank of the kingdom), and he 
did not proceed to Ireland. Some years later he was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. His viceroyalty was then brief and unsuc- 


cessful. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1663 Lord Roberts took 
a prominent position, being selected by the King to intro- 
duce into the House of Lords a Bill for the relief of Non- 
conformists from the severities of the newly passed Act 
of Uniformity and other penal statutes. The King’s heart 
was set on indulgence to Roman Catholics, and the Earl of 
Bristol, a Roman Catholic, a favourite but not ostensible coun- 
cillor, and Bennet, soon to be made Lord Arlington, a Roman 
Catholic at heart, eagerly supported the measure. -Lord Roberts 
and Lord Ashley, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his principal 
coadjutor, were eager for relief of Protestant Dissenters. The 
Bill was vehemently opposed by Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, 
who much resented the antagonistic action of the Lord Privy Seal 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who appears, by constant 
depreciation of both in hisLife,never to have forgiventhem. The Bill 
was much opposed in the House of Lords, and was not proceeded 
with. Clarendon’s long and circumstantial account of the proceed- 
ings with reference to this important Bill is very inaccurate. He 
says that it was never committed; that “ it was agreed that there 
should be no question put for the amendment, which was the 
most curt way of rejecting it, and left it to be no more called for.” 
The Lords’ Journals show that it was considered in Committee 
of the whole House on not less than five days, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Earl of Manchester, a Presbyterian sympathizer, 
acting as Chairman of the Committee. Clarendon’s constant 
inaccuracies are well known. Lord Roberts, he says, soon 
lost heart; but not so Lord Ashley, the future Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. “The Lord Privy Seal, either upon the observation of the 
countenance of the House or advertisement of his friends, or un- 
willing to venture his reputation in the enterprise, had given over 
the game the first day, and now spoke not at all; but the Lord 
Ashley adhered firmly to his point, spake often, and with great 
sharpness of wit, and had a cadence in his words and pronunciation 
that drew attention.” Lord Roberts was always a rare speaker. 
How is his not speaking after the first day consistent with the 
statement that the Bill was not committed, and that even the 
_ of commitment was not moved? The fuilure of this 

made the King very angry with Clarendon. Roberts and 


Clarendon, who tells the> 


Ashley were now, for the first time, called to the meetings of the 
Cabinet Council or Cabal. 

When Lord Roberts had been made Lord Privy Seal in 1661, 
the Duke of Ormond had succeeded the Duke of Albemarle as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Ormond and Clarendon were united 
in the closest friendship. Clarendon’s fall immediately brought 
danger for Ormond. The Duke of Buckingham, who succeeded 
Clarendon in chief power, was a bitter enemy of Ormond, and was 
himself ambitious of the Lord-Lieutenancy. Buckingham spared 
no efforts to persuade the King to remove Ormond ; the task was 
difficult, for Ormond was loved by the King. Ormond held, with 
the Lord-Lieutenancy, the high Court office of Lord Steward of 
the Household. At last, in May 1669, Buckingham prevailed so 
far as to effect Ormond’s removal from Ireland; but the King 
would not consent to the appointment of Buckingham or any 
nominee of his, and selected Lord Roberts for the post. When 
the King declared the change in the Privy Council, in the presence 
of Ormond and Roberts, he stated that “ he was well satistied with 
the Duke of Ormond’s thirty years’ service to his father and himself, 
that the change he now made was not out of distrust or displeasure, 
as should appear by his admitting him into the most secret and 
the most important part of his affairs, and that nobody should 
have a higher or nearer place in his esteem and confidence.” This 
is quoted trom the elaborate and honest biography of Ormond by 
Thomas Carte, who adds :— 

The Duke’s return was made with all submission to his Royal pleasure, 
with all satisfaction in his Majesty's approbation of his service, which 
gave him a much greater pleasure than he had received trouble from all the 
calumnies thrown upon him by his enemies, concluding with a protestation 
that his principle had always been, and ever should be, to serve when, where, 
and in what station it should please himto appoint. The Lord Privy Seal de- 
clared his acceptance of the charge with modesty in relation to himself, and 
with very handsome and obliging expressions concerning his predecessor, 
which his Grace returned with his approbation of the choice his Majesty had 
made, wishing him success suitable to his great abilities—Carte’s Life of 
Ormond, ii. 376. 

Lord Roberts went to Dublin in September 1665; and his 
Viceroyalty was ended in May the next year, when he was re- 
called at his own request, and succeeded by Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, the Royalist Sir John Berkeley of the Civil War. Burnet 
says that Roberts “wes cynical in his whole administration, and 
uneasy to the King in everything; and in one of his peevish 
humours he wrote to the King that he had but one thing 
to ask of him, which, if it might be granted, he would never ask 
another, and that was to be discharged of his employment.” And 
Marvell tells the same story. ‘ About the same time the Kise- 
had resolved to recall the Lord Roberts back, his friends were repre- 
senting him daily to his Majesty on all occasions, in the worst 
character; and he himself, tired out with constant checks and 
countermands, even in matters which he thought were agreed to 


him before he went, wrote a short letter to the King, desiring to 

be dismissed from all employment whatever, which should be his 

last request.” Ireland was a new field for Lord Roberts, who was 

a perfect stranger there. He succeeded a great Irishman. Of the 

| oo power of Ormond in Ireland Dryden wrote thirty years 
er :— 


Awed by that house, accustomed to command, 

‘The sturdy kerns in due subjection stand, 

Nor hear the reins in any foreign hand. 
Intrigues of discontented noblemen, which, worked by Buckinzhanr, 
had produced Ormond’s fall, soon gathered round the stranger 
Roberts, ill supported by Buckingham and his friends in London. 
The King looked to Ireland as a source of revenue to feed his 
caprices, pleasures, and extravayance. An inquiry into Ormond’s 
accounts, instituted for finding matter of reproach, had established 
that the King’s warrants had upset Irish finances. Lord Roberts. 
was not the man to defer to Royal exigencies, or conciliate adverse: 
intriguers, or court popularity. With great ability and great 
honesty of purpose he joined a morose temper and disagreeable 
manners. Burnet contrasts him, in describing the Presbyterian 
leaders raised to office after the Restoration, with the Earl of 
Manchester, who, he says, was “a man of a soft and obliging 
temper, of no great depth, but unusually beloved, being both a 
virtuous and a generous man.” Toberts, he says, was “of a more 
morose and cynical temper, just in his administration, but vicious 
under the appearance of virtue; learned beyond any man of his 
quality, but intractable, stiff and obstinate, proud and zealous.” 
By “vicious under the appearance of virtue” is probably meant 
that he was bitter and unsparing against the faulty, and that 
there was no mercy in his disposition. Clarendon also dwells on | 
his moroseness and pride, and describes him as “a man of more 
than ordinary parts, well versed in the knowledge of the laws, and 
esteemed of integrity not to be corrupted by money.” Clarendon 
adds that “Lord Roberts was not aman to be disgraced and 
thrown off without much inconvenience and hazard, for of all men 
alive who had so few friends, he had the most followers.” 

Lord Roberts is not again heard of in public life for eight years, 
until 1679, when he was singled out for elevation in the peerage 
with the title of Earl of Radnor, and was soon after appointed to 
supersede Shaftesbury as Lord President of the Council. He had 
nursed his anger in quiet after throwing up the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
and the King did not resent his rude manner of retiring. In June 
1679 Algernon Sydney mentions him as having lately appeared in 
support of the King and bishops, and as hoping to become again 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (Letters to Henry Savile, p. 85). 
He had spoken and voted, according to the King 


’s wishes and in 


conjunction with the Tories, on the right of bishops to vote on 
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all preliminary questions in trials of treason—a test question 
as between the friends and adversaries of Danby. Shaftesbury, 
Essex, and Holles took the foremost part in opposing the bishops’ 
claim to vote ; Lord Chancellor Nottingham and Roberts led the 
other side, and a majority affirmed the bishops’ right. In 
the nineteen years which had passed since the Restoration, 
the Presbyterian leaders who had made a large part of 
the Privy Council had been reduced by death to very few 


in number, and intervening events had done much to break then | 
Shaftesbury, the Earl of Anglesey and the 


existing ties. 
Earl of Carlisle (Arthur Annesley and Charles Howard of the 
Restoration), and Lord Holles were, with Lord Roberts, the only 
survivors of the Liberal Privy Councillors of 1660. Anglesey was 
Lord Privy Seal; Carlisle was Governor of Jamaica. In April 1679 
a new Privy Council had been formed, of which half the members 
were Whigs, and of which Shaftesbury had been made President, 
and Holles a member, together with Essex, Halifax, Lords Russell 
and Cavendish, Sir Henry Capel, Henry Powle, and other leaders 
of Opposition. The Privy Council was soon divided into favourers 
and opponents of the King’s policy. Shaftesbury carried on his 
designs for excluding the Duke of York from the succession and 
substituting Monmouth. The new Parliament was first prorogued 
in May, without consulting the new hg Council, and then 
dissolved in July, against the new Privy Council’s advice. In 
October Shaftesbury was removed from the Presidentship, and the 
Earl of Radnor, not hitherto a member of the Council, appointed 
in his place. He had no political connexion with the 
Whig party of which og | was now the head. When, 
a few months after, Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, Sir Henry 
Capel, and Henry Powle, acting under Shaftesbury’s ad- 
vice, retired in a body from the Privy Council, Lord Radnor 
gave out that he did not come in with them, and would 
not go out with them (Henry Sidney’s Diary and Correspondence, 
i. 237). He had in truth never been a violent politician, and 
party ties had always sat loosely on him. It was his nature 
to differ from those who were abouthim. He had taken the Cove- 
nant and was a member of the Presbyterian party in the beginning 
of the Civil War. He never took the Engagement, and during the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate his language was against 
the then rulers, and his sympathies with the exiled King. When, 
immediately after the Restoration, the King wished to make him 
Lord Deputy in Ireland, he had one fear—that Lord Roberts wasa 
Presbyterian, and he deputed Clarendon and Southampton to find 
out from him if he was so. “He answered,” says Clarendon, 
“without any kind of ceremony, to which he was not devoted, or 
so much as acknowledging the King’s favour in the inquiry, that 
no Presbyterian thought him to be a Presbyterian, or that he loved 
their party ; he knew them too well.” Still he was always accounted, 
and Clarendon always calls him, a member of the Presbyterian 

had also softened Lord Radnor’s temper, and 
subdued his spirit of contradiction. Having joined the King’s 
Government in 1679 in the great post of Lord President of 
the Council, he now remained in it, quietly acquiescing in all 
the deplorable proceedings of four years following—govern- 
ment without Parliament, persecution of Dissenters, despoiling 
corporations of their charters, the prosecutions of College and 
Shaftesbury, the judicial murders of Russell end Sydney. Lord 
Radnor had ceased to have a will of his own, and had become a 
tame servant of Charles II. The King unceremoniously dispensed 
with his services in August 1684. Narcissus Luttrell records— 
“His Majesty hath been pleased to dismiss the Earl of Radnor, 
Lord President of the Council, from any further attendance there, 
and hath made the Earl of Rochester Lord President.” Radnor 
had lost weight, and become useless. ‘ The Earl of Radnor,” says 
Burnet, who now regrets the loss of his cynicism, “ was discharged 
from being Lord President of the Council, where he had for some 
years acted a very mean part, in which he had lost the character 
of a steady, cynical Englishman, which he had maintained in the 
former course of his life.” Lord Radnor is not the last instance 
in English politics of early zeal and courage subsiding in age into 
indifference and even servility. 

Sir Francis North, afterwards Lord Guilford, became Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal and a member of the Cabinet in 1682, on 
the death of Lord Chancellor Nottingham, and has left on record 
a short account of the Cabinet which he joined. It consisted of 
Lord Radnor, Lord President, Marquis of Halifax, Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord Conway and Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretaries of State, 
Earl of Rochester (Laurence Hyde) and Sydney Godolphin, Com- 
missioners of the ury, and the Duke of Ormond. The Tory 
North has a suspicious good word for Lord Radnor:—“ A good 
old English lord, who was a malcontent when that called the 
Cabal reigned under the influences of Clifford and Shaftesbury ; 
but upon the rising of the contrary (or rather fanatic) party, that 
apparently distressed the King, and thereby forced him upon mea- 
sures of safety, which were also the true interest of his Govern- 
ment, then Lord Roberts came in, and notwithstanding his uncon- 
trollable testiness and perverse humour, did the King very good 
service.” 

Lord Radnor died in 1685. His eldest son, Lord Bodmin, who 
died before him, had been employed in 1680 as Minister to the 
King . Denmark, but had shown great incapacity, and been quickly 

Lord Radnor has obtained a place in Horace Walpole’s ger 
of Noble Authors by the publication of A Discourse of the Vanity 
of the Creature, grounded on Eccles. i. 2. Antony Wood, who 


credits him with this publication, says that he left one or two more 
treatises fitted for the press. The published religious treatise is 
so scarce that there is no copy of it in the Library of the British 
Museum. 


REPORTS OF THE ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES.* 


\ E have received these three volumes together. It is always 
important to see what local bodies are doing in the way 
of research, though the result is not always satisfactory. There is 
good stuff in some of these papers; but, as a whole, they are not 
only not up to the level of the work of Societies of the same kind 
in Germany or Switzerland—they are not up to the level of the 
best work of Societies of the same kind in England, One cause 
perhaps is the narrow range of subject which is professed by all 
| these Societies, and within which most of them actually keep 
themselves. If medieval architecture is to be studied according 
to any scientific method and with the hope of any scientific results, 
it must not be kept by itself, but must be studied in its due relation 
to the other subsidiary branches of history. An Architectural 
Society, by its very name, narrows its own field and keeps away a 
great many who would be most valuable fellow-workers in the 
general field of local history, but who have no special calling for 
that particular branch. Sometimes the boundary is overleaped ; 
the Bedfordshire Society in particular, greatly to its advantage, 
deals quite as much with other branches of study as with archi- 
tecture; only why then call itself an Architectural Society? 
It is always found that the best local Societies, those which 
do the best local work and which most commonly attract men 
of real eminence from other districts, are those which give them- 
selves the widest field. The reason is obvious. By so doing 
they bring together as fellow-workers a number of men whose 
pursuits, though not exactly the same, are all in harmony with 
one another, and they thus get a fuller and freer change of ideas. 
Also some of these Societies bear the name, not of a county, but of 
a diocese or other ecclesiastical division. This is not very wonder- 
ful when we think how many people began their studies of this 
kind by looking at the churches and nothing else, though many of 
them have gradually worked their way up to something wider. 
But the effect is naturally to drive away many who have no wish 
to give their studies that specially ecclesiastical character which 
seems impressed on a Society which defines its sphere of action 
by the limits of a diocese or an archdeaconry. Add to this that 
for many minds there is a sort of magic in the word “ county.” 
Many people think it their duty to do what they can for any 
that bears the name of their county, but will not trouble them- 
selves about anything which bears the name of any other local 
division. And, for some reason or other, the greater part of the work 
in these volumes seems to be the work of purely ae ople—of 
people who not only live in some particular district, but whose 
thoughts seem but seldom to go beyond the boundaries of that 
district. The one true object of local research is to bring the facts 
of particular districts as contributions to general history. Ina 
local history we do not want either mere statistics or, worse still, 
mere guesses, Dot wrought into the form of history at all; nor do 
we want pieces of general history which have nothing to do with 
the matter in hand. IfArchdeacon Trollope, for instance, who is 
described as “ general President "—we are not told of what, and the 
President of a volume is beyond our powers of imagination—really 
thought himself, and found anybody else to think him, fit to write 
the life of Pope Hadrian the Fourth, he could surely have found 
some more fitting place for the display of his biographical powers 
than the Proceedings of a Society whose subject is architecture, 
and that the architecture of a county with which the Archdeacon 
begins by saying that Pope Hadrian had nothing to do. Then 
again, some local Societies have the good luck to have eminent 
men living within their own borders ; others have a knack of get- 
ting such men from other parts to come and helpthem. In this last 
way the associated Societies seem to do nothing. We do hear 
vaguely somewhere of Mr. G. T. Clark’s having lectured on a 
castle; but we do not see a word of Mr. Clark’s in the three 
volumes, nor do these Societies seem to have the good luck of 
bringing the best men of their own districts to the tront. Here, 
for instance, are Yorkshire and the diocese of Lincoln, parts of the 
world which certainly are by no means barren. But we surely do 
not get the cream of what those counties or dioceses might give 
us under better management. Almost the first thing that strikes 
us is that there is no Raine and no Dimock, but that there is an 
overwhelming quantity of Trollope. 

The best papers in these volumes are those which profess least, 
and which meddle the least with dangerous times. The volumes 
contain a good many careful and fairly done contributions to local 
history—accounts of particular events which took place at parti- 
cular places, such as always have their use. The worst are those 
in which people go out of their way to attack matters rather 
beyond their immediate calling. An intermediate stage is where 
men, even when they do not make any actual blunders, stumble 
upon important things without showing the least feeling of their 
importance. Here, for instance, is Rockingham Castle, described 
by the Rev. H. J. Bigge, Rector of Rockingham. Now what is 

ockingham Castle? If any one had to define it with reference 


* Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the Architectural Societies 
4 the Diocese of Lincoln, County of York, Archdeaconry of Northampton, 
‘ounty of Bedford, Diocese of Worcester, County of Leicester, and Town of 
Sheffield, during the years 1870, 1871, and 1872. Lincoln: Williamson, &c. 
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to one particular event in its history, to connect it with one 
particular name, can any man doubt as to the name and the event 
which made Rockingham famous? Northampton has other claims 
to historical importance besides being the scene of the strife be- 
tween Henry and Thomas. Yet surely it is the strife between 
Henry and Meee which comes into our mind at the mention of 
Northampton. But Rockingham is the scene of the strife of 
Rufus and Anselm, and nothing else. Yet the Rector of 
Rockingham, putting forth historical and architectural notices of 
Rockingham Castle, founded, it seems, on some collections of Mr. 
Hartshorne and Mr. Burtt, from the former of whom he makes a 
long extract, seems to think that the one event which has made 
Rockingham famous is a very small matter indeed. After discuss- 
ing the position of the castle chapel, Mr. Bigge throws in, as a 
small matter which has suggested itself to him by the way :— 

It may be well also to notice the important Council which was assembled 

here in 1095, consisting of British nobility, bishops, and clergy, to settle the 
fierce dispute then in agitation between William Rufus and Archbishop 
Anselm concerning the right of investure [sic], and the King’s obedience to 
the See of Rome. 
This Council, consisting of British nobility, &c., held in Northamp- 
tonshire in the time of William Rufus, and the seeming shutting 
out of the King’s men, French and English, would certainly be 
one of the most remarkable events of the time if only Mr. Bigge 
could give us any authority for it. We can only say that Eadmer 
has quite forgotten to make any mention of so singular a choice of 
councillors on the part of the Red King. A little time before Mr. 
Bigge had told us very solemnly :— 

By other authorities it is stated that this Castle was built by William I. for 
the protection of the iron smelting works which then existed in the Forest. 
Some go still further, and maintain that it was an early seat of the Britons, 
and a royal residence, as its name indicates. Rex (Latin), Roy (French), 
and Righ (Gaelic), pos to the first syllable, Rock. Thus, according to this 
etymology, Rockingham would signify the “ King’s Home.” Iam more 
inclined, however, to follow the derivation which Mr. Earle, Anglo-Saxon 
Professor at Oxford, has given of similar names. Rock (a of which 
is close below the surface) ; ing, a meadow near water ; and ham, the dwell- 
ing-place. 

The simplicity of all this is charming; but we should like to 
know where Mr. Earle, who, by the way, has not been Professor at 
Oxford for many years, has said anything at all like this. At all 
events, it was not from Mr. Earle that “Mr. Bigge learned to mis- 
take the French word roche, rock, for an lish word from which 
Rockingham could be formed. The Roctngas and the kindred 
forms, Rocggan campes geat, Rocing, Rocingaham, about which 
something might be found here and there in the works of Mr. Kemble, 
seenr not to have been heard of at Rockingham Rectory. Mr. Bigge, 
as far as we remember, is new to us, but the President of the volume 
is an old friend ; where Archdeacon Trollope edits we are as sure 
of our laugh as we are sure of our ruined villages where Sultan 
Mahmoud reigns, The Archdeacon goes to Newark, where he not 
only reads a paper to his Society, but reads an address to the Mayor 
and Town Boimeil in a style of rhetoric which the Town Clerk 
must have envied. “ Here,” the Archdeacon told their worships, 
“Kings and Queens have gone and come; such as the saintly Con- 
fessor and his fair Queen Edgitha, who worshipped in the then 
principal church of Newark. Here the stern Stephen asserted his 
supreme power.” In the paper itself we hear nothing about the 
stern Stephen. We grant that the King, who “ was a mild man and 
soft and good and did no justice,” did deal a little sternly by Bishop 
Alexander in the matter of the surrender of Newark Castle; 
and this, after much thought, we guess to be the assertion of 
supreme power at which the Archdeacon so darkly hints. But 
instead of this we get more details about the saintly Confessor— 
how “on this spot he once worshipped, and how on the high 
altar, Leofric, the great Earl of Mercia, and his celebrated wife 
Godiva, sister and heir of Thorold of Bucknal, reverently deposited 
a deed-gift of its lands.” Here we have lost the fair Edgitha, and 
Godiva is merely celebrated; but a later paper by Dr. C. J. Wake 
helps us out, as we there find that “in the presence of Edward the 
Confessor the fair Godiva laid the title-deeds of her manor of 
Newark on the altar of its parish church.” Neither the Archdeacon 
nor the Doctor condescends to give any references, but we can only 
conceive that what they have got in their heads is two docu- 
ments which may be found both in the Monasticon and in the 
Codex Diplomaticus, one of which, that printed in the Codex, iv. 
290—a most remarkable document in many ways—does mention 
= of Leofric and Godgifu to Stow, but says not a word about 

Newark, and certainly does not imply that the King ever was 
there, though it might for a moment suggest that he was at 
Lincoln. The other document, at iv. 168, is a letter from Godgifu 
to Pope Victor, recording a grant of Newark to Stow, but whose 

enuineness is perhaps somewhat called in question by the fact that 

‘ope Victor died five years before any date to which the letter can 
be assigned. Also, if the thing was ever done at all, the fair 
Godiva must have been a grandmother of some standing when she 
did it. Of course there may be some other authority for all this, 
but, if so, it would surely have been kind to give a line or two of 
reference, and not to po | us forth on such a hunt after nothing. 

Now all this, we know, is the Archdeacon’s way. But if James 
Thompson, Esq., who writes the “ Secular History of Lutterworth,” 
is the same who is well known as a careful local antiquary of the 
town of Leicester, it is hardly needful for him to tell us that, when 
the Angles—‘a people who came over to this island from the 
coast near the north of the Elbe, and who were of Teutonic 
origin ”—settled in what became Leicestershire, “ no counties were 
known, but the Anglian authority was established over the tracts 


of country subsequently designated counties.” And, at all events, 
it is to tell was “the thorpe of a 
Countess” living in Saxon times. To be sure we do not know 
when Saxon times were, but we claim to explain on behalf of “ Leofric 
Eorl and his gebedde,” that countesses were not heard of till after 
what Mr. Thompson in the next page speaks of, somewhat patro- 
nizingly, as “the great battle of Hastings.” After some talk 
about tall and stout men with crossbows, we are told that “ the 
English proprietor of Lutterworth was dispossessed of his estates 
by the conquerors, and a man from Brittany put in his place.” 
The man from Brittany turns out to be no other than Ralph of 
Wader, and there is nothing to show that anybody was dis- 

ssessed except Ralph himself, who had probably inherited the 

d from his father, the elder Ralph, English Ralph, who was 
born in Norfolk. Presently we are told that Ralph “conspired 
against his master, and found it necessary to leave the country in 
an expedition against the Turks at Jerusalem.” This is an odd 
way of describing the First Crusade, and Mr. Thompson seems to 
have forgotten that eleven years passed between Ralph’s conspiracy 
and the preaching of Pope Urban at Clermont. 

There are plenty of other things of this kind, sometimes posi- 
tively inaccurate, sometimes merely feeble, in the three volumes. 
But there is also a good deal that is better. There are many 
useful and unpretending papers, where the writer describes some 
building or class of buildings, or —_ together the evidence for some 
local event, without any high flights and therefore without any 

rous falls. The wiser members of these Societies keep otf 
from the dangerous centuries in which Archdeacon Trollope loves 
to disport, and keep themselves to safer paths, to talk about 
churches or to notices of what re in this or that parish in 
the Civil Wars. When Mr. J. S. Walker, for instance, employs 
himself in cataloguing the detached towers of Herefordshire, he is 
far better employed than the Archdeacon is when chattering about 
the fair Edgitha and the celebrated Godiva. So we can thank Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott for an useful gift when he prints some Wor- 
cestershire inventories, and that, by a most praiseworthy discretion, 
without any gece | matter of his own. We can thank too the 
boldness with which the Worcester Society he out against 
some of the pranks which the Dean and Chapter of that diocese have 
been playing inits cathedral church. And we may warn the Wor- 
cester people to be on the look-out against the appearance of certain 
strange visitors. An ingenious person has been to Fontevrault, 
and has written to the Pall Mall Gazette to propose, not for the 
first time, the translation of the tombs of the Counts and Countesses 
of Anjou. This time the absurdity has taken a new form. 
Hitherto it has been proposed to move them to Westminster, 
because these Counts and Countesses of Anjou, though they 
naturally wished to be buried at home, were also Kings and 
Queens of England. Now the idea is to send them no longer to 
Westminster, but to Worcester, to keep King John company. We 
somehow fancy that Isabel of uléme was so much better 
pleased with her second husband that she would have no wish 
to come back to her first. Anyhow let her and all of them alone. 
The Angevins are nowhere so much in their proper place as in 
their own Anjou. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES.* 


E turned to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s new novel with some 

degree of interest. "We have not read any of his historical 
tales, as they are called, since the ee we aa over them 
with a fearful joy, when bedtime doubly hateful to us, 
taking us away as it did from a tale to which our whole mind 
was given, and calling us to that darkness which had become from 
our reading more terrible than ever. When we call to mind the effect 
which such a book as the Tower of London had on the timid heart 
of a child, we cannot at this distance of time tell how much was 
due to the author and how much to the illustrator. While of the 
plot of the story we have a somewhat confused recollection, each 
one of Mr. Cruickshank’s engravings stands out before us as clear to 
the mind’s eye as if we seen it yesternight. Our whole recol- 
lection, however, is of a book abounding in horrors which were yet 
too delightful not to be enjoyed. It so happens that since those 
early days we have never come across any one of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s novels, and we therefore turned to the Good Old Times much 
in the same way as Dr. Johnson, after the lapse of years, drank a 
glass of claret, “that he might judge of it, not from recollection, 
which might be dim, but from immediate sensation.” With him, 
we fear, we must shake our head, and say “ Poor stuff!” And yet 
Mr. Ainsworth gives us a good supply of horrors. We have 
murder, a duel, two suicides, a ~ execution, a hanging, 
drawing, and quartering, and a ghost. t somehow or other the 
horrors on which we sup, instead of keeping us awake as they 
did of old, have a tendency to compose us to a most quiet sleep. 
If Mr. Ainsworth once, like Macbeth, murdered sleep, he seems 
to us now to show his penitence by the wonderful drowsiness 
that he promotes. The story, we must allow, opens in a spirited 
manner ; for in the first twelve pages there are horrors enough to 
have satisfied most writers for their whole three volumes. The 
opening lines so agreeably call to mind the good old style of the 
historical novelist, and are so pleasantly suggestive of the ghost af 


* The Good Old Times: the Story of the Manchester Rebels of ’45._ By 
William Harrison Ainsworth, Author of “ Boscobel,” “ Tower of London, 
&c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873. 
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Mr. G. P. R. James, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
m :— 
About midnight, in the autumn of 1724, two persons cautiously ap- 
hed an old moated mansion, situated in Cheshire, though close to the 
rders of Lancashire. The night being almost pitch-dark, very little of 
the ancient fabric could be distinguished ; but the irregular outline of its 
numerous gables showed that it was of considerable size. It was, in fact, a 
large picturesque hall, built in the early days of Elizabeth, and was com- 
pletely surrounded by an unusually broad, deep moat. The moat was 
crossed by a drawbridge, but this being now raised, access to the mansion 
could only be obtained by rousing the porter, who slept over the gateway. 
All the inmates of the house seemed buried in repose. Not a sound was 
No mastiff barked to give the alarm. 
In this old hall lived a widow “ young, very beautiful, and much 
ired,” who, “ with a greatly reduced establishment, lived in 
perfect seclusion,” devoted to her infant son. Who the two per- 
sons were who cautiously approached this moated mansion we are 
not expressly told; but as the infant heir to the estates had an uncle, 
and as the uncles of infant heirs are always villains, it requires no 
t penetration on the reader’s part to form a guess. e draw- 
ridge had been already raised, but one of the two mysterious 
persons carried a coracle. They did not, however, launch their 
coracle till “a light was observed glimmering from one of the 
windows.” Then the “ foremost of the twain, a tall man wrapped 
in a long black cloak, with a broad-leaved hat pulled over his 
brows, and well armed,” stepped into it. On reaching the opposite 
side the tall man put on a mask, and made his way to the postern, 
which he found open. The child’s nurse had played traitor. Curi- 
ously enough, however, she had only let the wicked uncle in with 
a view to persuade him not to take the child. As he was not to 
be converted by her remonstrances—who is converted in the first 
chapter of a novel?—she tried to hold him back as he was carry- 
ing the infant off. “Finding his departure effectually prevented, 
the remorseless villain unhesitatingly liberated himself by plunging 
his sword into Bertha’s breast.” e poor nurse died on the spot, 
and her young mistress, going , soon followed her to the grave. 
It is somewhat refreshing, after the curtain has fallen on the first 
scene with such horrors as these, to find it rise on a description of 
the Manchester of last century that would do for a gazetteer. 
For mere suddenness of change it might be compared to what 
on at Drury Lane Theatre, where, after Mr. Anderson and 
iss Wallace have murdered Shakspeare, at once there comes 
on the Procession of Venus. Just as at the play we very much 
enjoyed the change from “ the eminent tragedian” to “ the allego- 
rical personages,” so in the story we were glad to pass at a jump 
from “ the dusky water” of the moat, the two villains, the mur- 
dered nurse, the crazy and dying mother, and the stolen heir, to 
such information as the following, which is not indeed unworthy of 
Mangnall’s Questions :— 

When Dr. Stukeley visited Manchester in 1724, he described the town, 
from personal observation, as “the largest, most rich, populous, and busy 
village in England.” In twenty years from that date, it could no longer be 
called a village. Its population had doubled, and the number of houses had 
Sang increased. Many new streets had been completed, an Exchange 

uilt, and a fine new square laid out. 


With the change of scene the story takes a jump forward of 
twenty-one years, and lands us in the midst of the young Pre- 
tender’s invasion. With such a year as 45 Mr. Ainsworth must 
feel quite at home. There is about it that clanking of fetters, that 
ringing of the axe, and that creaking of the gallows in which he 
always feels so much at his ease. The wicked uncle, now Sir 
Richard Rawcliffe, was engaged in raising troops in Manchester for 
the Jacobite cause. Foremost among those who were to be per- 
suaded to join was a young gentleman, Mr. Atherton Legh. He 
had been brought up in a mysterious manner, and “although he 
had a guardian who supplied him with funds, he was not even 

uainted with his ian’s name.” He is of course the stolen 
heir, and his guardian is his uncle, who had not been quite so hard- 
hearted as uncles usually are, and so had stopped short of killing 
his nephew. When Atherton, without in the least knowing him, first 
meets him, “ Sir Richard’s features seemed familiar to him, but he 
could not call to mind where he had seen him.” This was perhaps 
not very surprising, as he had not seen him since he was a child of 
three years old. We certainly later on in the story were surprised 
that, when he goes to the moated mansion, “he seemed somehow 
familiar with it.” A man must have had uncommon powers of 
observation, and an uncommon memory, if after the lapse of twenty 
years he seemed familiar with a place from which he had been stolen 
as an infant. While the uncle in his capacity of the mysterious 
guardian sends his commands to his ward not to join the expedi- 
tion, yet as Sir Richard Rawcliffe he urges him to join. Why he 
gives directions that thus clash together we never make out. The 
incident serves, however, no doubt to heighten that air of mystery 
which should always hang about a stolen heir. Atherton’s doubts 
are swept away by Sir Richard’s daughter Constance, who is 
devoted to the Jacobite cause, and is beautiful enough to make 
Atherton devoted to her. He receives a commission as captain 
in the newly-raised Manchester regiment, and is taken into high 
favour by Prince Charles. With the introduction of His Royal 
Highness we get a kind of courtly vivacity, as it were, which is 
not unworthy of the palmiest days of the Morning Post. When 
one whole chapter is going, later on, to be given to “the trial of 
the Manchester Rebels,” a second to “the night before the execu- 
tion,” and a third to “the fatal day,” it is pleasant to have not a 
little of such very modern and refined reading as the following :— 

Most of the open windows on either side of the street were adorned by 
damsels dressed in white, and these fair adherents to the royal House of 
Stuart now leaned forward and waved their handkerchiefs to the prince. 


Such a demonstration could not be otherwise than highly gratifying to 
the young Chevalier, and he bowed and smiled in acknowledgment of the 
salutations offered him, the grace of his manner eliciting fresh cheers. 

So greatly was the crowd excited, that it was with difficulty the foremost 
ranks could be prevented from pressing on the prince, who, however, would 
not allow his body-guard of Highlanders to interfere. 

No untoward circumstance marred the general satisfaction. 

The prince throughout was always behaving with the utmost 
condescension, while he, as well as every one else, was in a constant 
state of gratification. On one occasion, “precisely at eleven 
o'clock,” he attended service in the collegiate church. He 
“listened devoutly to Mr. Shrigley, the preacher, who performed 
the service admirably, being excited by the presence of the prince.” 
No Special Correspondent of the present day, not even Mr. Russell, 
could give fuller particulars of the movements of a rightful prince 
than does Mr. Ainsworth of the Pretender’s. On one occasion, “having 
partaken of a slight repast "—Mr. Russell, by the way, would have 
told us what he ate—the prince took a ride, “being desirous to 
see the country.” On his return, “ not being expected at the time, 
he passed very quietly through the streets, and reached his head- 
quarters without hindrance, having greatly enjoyed his ride.” 
With such courtly details as these does Mr. Ainsworth pleasantly 
fill up the gaps between the murders, suicides, ghosts, and execu- 
tions. 

Attached to Sir Richard is his confessor, Father Jerome, as 
mysterious a character as any one. He, it would seem, lets the 
Pretender into a knowledge of Atherton’s parentage and of his 
uncle’s crime. Sir Richard, full of remorse, writes out a full con- 
fession of his crime, and then shoots himself in the moated 
mansion. There is this double advantage in his death, that not 
only he makes way for the heir, but also, as he has bécome tire- 
some as the wicked uncle, he can now appear in the character of a 
penitent ghost. Though on earth he had existed in the double 
capacity of the mysterious guardian who gave good advice and 
the stern baronet who gave bad advice, yet happily as a ghost he 
is content with appearing in a single capacity. He comes with 
“a ghastly and cadaverous countenance,” and after fixing “a 
melancholy gaze,” then utters “a lugubrious voice that sounded 
as if it came from the grave.” In spite of this ghostly counsel, 
Atherton will not desert the cause, but joins in the march to 
Derby and the retreat northwards. At Carlisle he is taken prisoner, 
but at Wigan he makes his escape, and gets back to the moated 
mansion. ‘There the ghost appeared again, with “a grieved and angry 
look, and seemed to caine ins with neglect.” He consults the 
aged butler on the subject, who, after a moment’s reflection, 
with all the sagacity of an aged and faithful butler, says, “ This 
is very strange. Have you disregarded Sir Richard's dyiig in- 
junctions? Bethink you, sir.” Atherton bethought him, and 
called: to mind that he had not looked to the safety of certain im- 
portant documents. On looking for them in the ebony cabinet, 
where they had been left, not a trace of them was to be seen. As 
there was no reason for suspecting the ghost, who was as honest a 
ghost as needs be, he was convinced that it was Father J erome, 
the family priest, who had stolen them. At the moment that he 
is accusing him of the theft the alarm is raised that a body of 
constables is coming to arrest Atherton. The priest had played 
traitor. Atherton, however, escapes again, and, knowing now who 
he is by birth, and trusting to the friendship of his relation, Colonel 
Conway, makes his way up to London. Thither had gone also 
some of his friends, together with Constance. She is sent for to an 
audience with a mysterious gentleman at Cumberland House, 
who turns out to be the Duke of Cumberland. When she arrived 
she found that 

In the spacious vestibule stood a stout hall-porter and a couple of tall and 
consequential-looking footmen in royal liveries. One of the latter seemed to 
expect them, for, bowing deferentially, he conducted them into a handsome 
apartment looking towards the Park. 

Here they remained for a few minutes, when a side door opened and an 

usher in plain attire came in, and addressing the two young ladies, begged 
them to follow him. 
The Duke pardons Atherton, now Sir Conway Rawelitfe; and 
when “ profound obeisances” had been made by all the party, they 
retired happily. The hero and heroine soon marry, and retire to 
the moated mansion. But there was no longer there any fear of 
hosts, as “internally many alterations have been made which ma: 
G safely described as improvements.” Before this quiet haven is 
reached, the other characters of the story have had to go through 
a deal of bloody work. There were the executions of the rebels 
on Kennington Common. When Mr. Ainsworth is nearly tired of 
the description, he talks of “allowing the curtain to drop on this 
ghastly spectacle.” We shall not allow the curtain to rise on it, 
though, after all, his narrative is so dull that it is scarcely horrid. 
Out of it might be made, nevertheless, a very good spectacular play. 
With a very slight change, the scenery and the costumes that are 
so true to history in Antony and Cleopatra might be adapted to the 
Good Old Times. The dresses, at all events, would not need 
shortening so as to turn them into Highland kilts. There is a 
marriage in the novel as well as in the play; and so there is equal 
room for any number of marriage processions. When the horses 
that are now brought on to the stage at Drury Lane had drawn 
the modern heroine in a grand spectacular arrangement to the 
church, they might be used in dragging the condemned rebels 
on a sledge to Kennington Common; while the kind of death to 
which they are put would afford Mr. Anderson every opportunity 
of dying at the greatest length. We trust that, though Mr. Ains- 
worth has made a failure as a novelist, he may yet, with the 
help of Messrs. Halliday and Beverley, find himself famous as a 
spectacular dramatist. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


tae splendid edition of the works of Racine * published in the 
series entitled Les grands écrivains de la France is now com- 

leted ; and we must say a few words about it here, although our 

imits scarcely allow us to do justice to so important an under- 
taking. In the first place, we may repeat once more what we have 
frequently had occasion to state in ing of other instalments of 
this collection—namely, that the author's ¢psissima verba had to 
be ascertained from the original MSS. It is strange that, after 

a lapse of two centuries only, poets like Racine, whose writings 
have constantly been reprinted, should yet have to be treated like 
Virgil or Livy. But such is the case; and M. Cousin’s well-known 
report on the necessity of publishing a new edition of Pascal is 
equally applicable to all the French classics of the seventeenth 
century. We may be thankful that in the case of Racine the task has 
been so admirably performed as it is by M. Paul Mesnard. The first 
volume, in addition to a biographical notice by the editor, contains 
the well-known Memoirs of Louis ine—a work without which 
no reprint of the illustrious poet could be deemed complete. The 
Histoire abrégée de Port-Royal has not been forgotten, nor yet the 
correspondence which places in so attractive a light the domestic 
habits of a Jansenist family two hundred years ago. M. Maty- 
Laveaux has added a copious index rerum et verborum, preceded 
by an interesting essay on Racine’s style. Finally, an album of 
portraits, engravings, and facsimiles of autographs completes the 
work, together with the music originally composed for the choruses 
of Esther and Athalie, and for the hymns or cantiques spirituels. 
We may therefore say that Racine has at last found a publisher 
and an editor worthy of him. 

The Académie des Sciences morales et politiques had proposed 
as the subject of one of its prizes, “ the question of the hebdomadal 
rest,” examined from the point of view of morality, intellectual 
culture, and material progress.t M. Jullien Hayem now publishes 
the essay which he com in answer to this appeal, and 
which was considered worthy of the reward. It is a suggestive 
little volume, and the more worthy of attention because the 
author, being himself at the head of a large manufacture, can bring 
his own experience in support of his theories. The first part of 
the book contains the history of the subject, and shows that even 
the heathen nations of antiquity enforced on certain days com- 
plete cessation from work. M. Hayem then shows the necessity 
of a day of rest on economical grounds, and, without demanding 
interference on the part of the State, he wishes to act upon 
public opinion. There may be diversities of judgment as to the 
means which he suggests for cultivating the moral sense of the 
working classes ; for instance, we have our doubts respecting the 
improving character of the modern French drama. But his general 
principle is sound, and it is stated in a style which cannot fail to 
attract readers. 

_ M. Chantepie enters his protest against the materialism of the 
times}; he Joins with the sonny of positive science in ad- 
miring the results obtained by directing the forces of nature to 
the practical uses of life, but he complains of the general tendency 
to deny the existence of that principle to which the triumphs of 
modern science are due. In a word, whilst the transient, the 
phenomenal, is always dwelt upon, the permanent, the real, is 
pene ignored ; the human soul goes for nothing in the 
theories of modern philosophers. M. Chantepie endeavours to 
counteract this tendency, and to show that the disciples of MM. 
Littré and Taine are not even faithful to their boastful preten- 
sion of adhering to the experimental method. His design is an 
excellent one, but it is spoiled ~ Spe affectation of conciseness 
— an obscurity which render perusal of the volume very 

ous. 

M. l'Abbé Lescceur also enters the lists against the popular 
notions of the day §, but he takes up his position on the ethical, 
not the physical, ground. If we study the writings of MM. 
Vacherot, Renan, Jules Simon, and Sainte-Beuve, we cannot fail to 
see that they regard the ethics of Christianity as essentially de- 
ficient. In the first place, according to this school of writers, 
they contradict our notions of justice, because they flow from a 
theological system which condemns the majority of human beings 
to everlasting destruction; in the second place, they are a modified 
kind of Stoicism, and consequently may be regarded as the code of 
a small coterie. M. Lescceur combats this estimate of the Christian 
religion, and contends that iar can only be obtained by 
papacy: the teachings of the Gospel. He then goes on 
to show that no school of philosophers ever succeeded in givi 
to its followers the happiness which man feels himself destined to 
attain. The adversaries of Christianity, as he complains, uniformly 
reason from arguments founded upon an erroneous conception of 
it; they place a caricature before us, and triumph in the easy task 
of representing that figment as an absurdity. 

M. Taxile Delord has brought out the fourth volume of his 
History of the Second Empire ||; it begins with the year 1865, 
and takes us as far as the ill-fated Mexican expedition. The 

* Cuvres de Racine (Les ivaii i 
on Belek (Les grands écrivains de la France). Paris and Lon 

+ Le Repos hebdomadaire. Pay Jullien Hayem. Paris: Didier. 

tLe personnage humain dans la nature et la cité. Par E. Chantepie. 
Paris: Didier. 

§ La science du bonheur. Par le P. Lesceeur. Paris: Didier. 

Histoire du Second Empire. Par ile Delord. is: 
mpi Taxile Vol. 4. Paris: 


most exciting questions of home and foreign policy are thus 
introduced by the author, who describes the increasing opposition 
carried on by the press, the difficult position of the Government 
in connexion with ecclesiastical affairs, and the first developments 
of the International Society. The trial of Bazaine will 
give additional interest to the chapters devoted by M. Delord 
to the Mexican expedition; they are full of curious details, and 
the numerous extracts reprinted from the papers found at the 
Tuileries after the late revolution are conclusive against the greed, 
the corruption, and the incapacity of too many of the officers who 
took a share in the campaign. As for the troops, they soon lost 
every tradition of discipline and of courage. e episode of M. 
Léon Sandon and of M. Billault’s compromising correspondence is 
another fact which throws instructive light upon the despotism 
of the Imperial régime. 

The History of Alcibiades for which we are indebted to M. 
Henry Houssaye * may be ded as, in some sort, a continuation 
of the work on Pericles which we noticed a little while ago, 
inasmuch as M. Houssaye takes up his subject at the period where 
M. Filleul leaves his. In other ts the two histories are 
entirely different from one another. Filleul makes no secret 
of his desire to study the present by the light of the past, and 
to identify the French of the nineteenth century with the con- 
temporaries of Pericles. M. Houssaye, on the other hand, says, 
“ Lorsqu’on s‘efforce de voir le temps présent dans le 
on risque fort de ne plus voir que le temps soya . Filleul 
gi ly ri references to the sources he consulted. The 
panegyrist of Alcibiades multiplies foot-notes, and the pages bristle 
with Latin and Greek quotations ; he also rejects what he calls Mr. 
Grote’s cacography, and adheres to the old system of spelling proper 
names, The two volumes which he has devoted to the history of one 
of the most celebrated characters of classical antiquity are on the 
whole a valuable production. He thinks that Alcibiades has been 
too severely judged by history ; but we are not clear that M- 
Houssaye hi differs much from the best critics in that 
respect; he is obliged to acknowledge in his hero a want of 
morality and of principle which neither the talent of the states- 
man nor the courage of the general can atone for. 


In speaking of the Mémoires et mélanges of the late Count de 
Ségurt, we must begin by expressing a feeling of disappointment 
and regret. If ever a table or index was necessary, it is certainly 
in a work where facts abound, where proper names are of continual 
occurrence, and the whole history of the Revolution and of the 
Empire is brought before us. Yet not one of the chapters has a 
ioolies and not one of the volumes has a table of contents. 
Otherwise the Mémoires et mélanges are an excellent work, 
admirably written, though perhaps deficient in that element of 
gossip which Singin memoir from history properly so 
call M. de Ségur happened to be taken prisoner by the 
Russians in 1807, and he was sent off to Vologda, in the extreme 
North, as a dangerous perso ; he recovered his liberty at the 
Peace of Tilsit. The narrative of this episode is one of the 
most striking in the whole book; and the author's account of 
the campaign of 1813-1814 also contains many interesting 
particulars. M. de Ségur’s history of the Russian expedition in 
1812, hitherto justly regarded as his masterpiece, is here reprinted 
in its proper place. e Mémoires occupy seven volumes; the 
eighth, including the Mélanges, gives us a few poems, a comedy 
entitled Boileau et Boursault, and a series of detached thoughts, 
most of which are deserving of notice. The portraits which the 
writer has drawn of Napoleon's principal lieutenants merit the 
attention of the reader; and the episode of the Reign of Terror 
commends itself by a dramatic interest which is all the more 
startling because it results from the plain statement of facts. 

We are indebted to M. Abbé Demimuid } for an attempt to 
examine the character, the doctrines, and the writings of the 
author of the Polycraticon. No — monograph previously 
existed, so far as we are aware, of that distinguished philoso- 
pher, and the best source of information re him was 
the notice published by M. de Pastoret in the Histotre littératre de 
la France, Vol. XIV. M. Demimuid’s academic essay—for the 

phlet before us was written for the doctor’s degree—is divided 
into eight chapters, treating of the studies of John of Salisbury, 
his political life, his writings, the causes of his disgrace, his 
exile, and his episcopate. M. Demimuid appreciates very correctly 
the share which the subject of his book in the development of 
scholasticism, and the summary which he adds of his work is 


M. Hust § is not the only critic who has entertained doubts 
respecting the authenticity of some of the Dialogues ascribed 
to Plato; but, as the complete discussion of so important 
a subject would have easily filled several volumes, he prefers 
selec for ial examination one of the contested works 
which most arrested the notice of scholars in all ages 
and countries; we mean the Parmenides. M. Huit endeavours to 
prove that this strange and obscure Dialogue is every way unworthy 
of the author of the Phedo, and he sees in it a result of the spu- 
rious erudition which flourished so luxuriantly during the last 


* Histoire d Alcibiade et de la république athénienne. Par M. Henry 
Houssaye. Paris: Didier. 

+ Histoire et mémoires: mélanges. Par le général comte de Ségur. 
Paris: Didot. 

t Jean de Salisbury : thése présentée & la Faculté des Lettres de Paris, 
Par M. l’abbé Demimuid. Paris : Thorin. 

§ De Cauthenticité du Parménide. Par C. Huit. Paris: Thorin. 
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centuries of heathenism. He does not hesitate to say that his 
argument will probably seem a very rash one, and that, in France 
at any rate, it will have the merit of novelty. After replying 
in a general manner to objectors who may remark that he is at 
variance with the majority of critics, he examines the question in 
detail. The analysis of the Dialogue itself is very able, and 
whatever may be thought of the soundness of M. Huit’s argu- 
ment, there is no doubt that the book is written with abundant 
copiousness of details. 


The second volume of M. Louis Figuier’s Vies des savants de 
Tantiquité* contains six biographical sketches, written with the 
author's usual cleverness. Archimedes is the first scientific 
personage noticed, and the volume ends with an estimate of the 
school of Alexandria. In describing the works of Pliny, and 
his merits as a naturalist, M. Figuier takes occasion to remark on 
the conflicting judgments of Buffon and M. de Blainville. The 
former may perhaps have overpraised Pliny; but the latter runs 
him down both unfairly and systematically. Cuvier’s opinion is 
the true one after all, and it has been endorsed by most critics. 

The linguistic publications of M. Maisonneuve are, as usual, full 
of interest, and extend over nearly the whole surface of the philo- 
logical field. M. Lucien Adam’s Grammar of the Mantchu Lan- 
guage t may be named amongst the most valuable recent contribu- 
tions to the science of languages, and it forms a natural sequel to 
the works of the lamented M. Stanislas Julien. M. Adam re- 
marks in his preface that critics who limit their studies to the 
Semitic and Aryan languages cannot be justified in deducing 
from these incomplete researches any general philological law. 
They may be compared to zoologists concentrating all their atten- 
tion upon the vertebrated animals, or to botanists neglecting to 
inquire into the mysteries of cryptogamic plants. He even goes so 
far as to maintain that the materials supplied by the agglutinative 
and monosyllabic languages are more important than those derived 
from the study of the flexional languages. This may or may not 
be true; at any rate it must be evident that no investigation of the 
philological ground can be looked upon as complete which neglects 
a single corner of it, be that corner ever so small. M. Adam’s 
volume contains not only a grammar, but also a short vocabulary 
and a few passages or extracts analysed and translated. 


M. Ancessi’s pamphlet ¢ takes us back from the languages of 
the extreme East to those of the Semites and Chamites; it dis- 
cusses a philological problem which has not hitherto received 
much attention, although it explains many points hitherto obscure 
in the formation of the Semitic languages. M. Ancessi remarks 
that, when the letter s occurs at the commencement of a triliteral 
verb in the Semitic languages, it is seldom a radical letter; we 
must, he says, consider it rather as agglutinated to a more 
ancient biliteral root. Originally this letter gave to the root a 
causative sense, but it soon became a mere element of spelling, 
and one of the most powerful agents in the still unexplained 
transformation which brought the Semitic idiom from the biliteral 
to the triliteral form. This proposition M. Ancessi copiously 
illustrates by examples. 


An anonymous scholar has translated into classical Greek verse 
several short poems, forming altogether an elegant brochure, in- 
tended to be followed by other productions of the same kind.§ 
André Chénier, that most Hellenic of French writers, occupies the 
first place with his exquisite Jeune captive; English is represented 
by Lord Byron’s “ Maid of Athens,” and by an extract from Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam ; Filicaia’s well-known sonnet to Italy comes 
next; and Bekter's famous stanzas on the Rhine are placed in 
juxtaposition with Alfred de Musset’s spirited answer. The con- 
cluding piece is a version of Sganarelle’s address to his bottle 
in the Médecin malgré lui. The collection is appropriately dedi- 
cated to M. Emile Legrand, whose endeavours to diffuse a know- 
ledge of modern Greek we have several times had occasion to 
notice. 


M. de Villemessant’s Mémoires’ Tun journaliste|| have reached 
the third volume, and we sincerely hope that there is plenty 
of material left to fill as many volumes more, although we should 
be sorry to hear that the amusing author, in order to write them, 
was obliged to go to prison. The préfet de police is the god of 
do ied say nobis hec otia fecit, and it must 
be little consolation for him to know that all French journalists must 
expect at some period or other of their career to become acquainted 
with the grim walls of Mazas. Be this as it may, the present 
volume discourses in an agreeable, chatty manner about the es- 
tablishment of the Figaro news per, its correspondents, its 
collaborateurs, and its subscribers. We have before us a gallery of 
portraits, where M. Louis Enault, M. Léo Lespés, and M. Jouvin 
appear, bringing in their train Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, 
George Sand, M. Thiers, M. Gambetta, M. Ranc, &e., &e. A 
separate chapter, one of the most curious, is devoted to the Duke 
de Morny. 


* Vies des savants illustres: savants de Cantiquité. Par Louis Figuier, 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

+ Grammaire de la langue mandchou. Par Lucien Adam. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 

t Etudes de grammaire comparée. Par M. V. Ancessi. Paris: Maison- 
neuve. 

§ EMMETPA EMMETPQS META®PASOENTA, Paris: Maison- 
neuve. 

|| Mémoires Pun journaliste. Par H. de Villemessant. Vol. 3. Paris: 
Dentu. 


M. de Villemessant’s Memoirs are calculated to give, on the 
whole, a very poor idea of journalism on the other side of the 
Channel. M. de Gastyne’s Les tripotews* have not even the 
attraction of that lively humour of which the most Bohemian 
of French writers can usually boast. The pictures he sketches 
are taken from the lowest depths of Parisian society, and the 
financial speculations which form the subject of his story are made 
by rogues and vagabonds of both sexes. According to M. de 
Gastyne, the thirst for gold is at the bottom of all the calamities 
which have visited France. Nothing can be imagined more 
repulsive than the characters described by our author; but, 
though he may exaggerate a little, we must acknowledge that the 
principal features are true to reality; and the result of a perusal 
of the 7ripoteurs ought to be to deter young men from having 
anything to do with money speculations that are in the slightest 
degree doubtful as to their origin and purpose. 


The novels published during the past month are not all so 
disagreeable as the one we have just noticed, but they scarcely 
rise above mediocrity. In Za vipére,t M. Amédée Achard de- 
seribes an abnormal phenomenon which reminds us of - Zsie 
Venner. Georze Sand collects in one volume five fairy tales 
written for her grandchildren, and possessing all those qualities 
of style which the author of Mauprat can never completely 
lose. { Aristide Frofssard is an old friend of ours.§ Thirty 
years ago, at a time when French novelists still thought it 
worth while to write with a moderate degree of care, the 
eccentricities of M. Léon Gozlan’s hero amused us. We cer- 
tainly did not consider them a masterpiece of imagina- 
tion and wit; but how proud a position Aristide Frossard 
occupies if we place it side by side with the offensive realism 
of M. Emile Zola and M. Adolphe Belot! The former of 
these two writers, some time ago, in a novel entitled 7/érése 
Raquin, accumulated horrors enough to satisfy the most diseased 
mind. He now serves up the same story as a drama, with a 
reface which could scarcely be more ambitious if the work it 
introduces were equal in merit to the Barbier de Séville or Le 
misanthrope. || 

Let us leave realistic fiction for reality. M. Wurtz gives us two 
fresh instalments of his great Dictionary of Chemistry. Among 
the most important articles they contain we may name those on 
oils, milk, indigo, and light; the last especially is highly valu- 
able. 

M. Alexandre Tolhausen’s Technological Dictionary is a publica- 
tion ** likely to be of great service to all persons engaged in scien- 
tific or industrial pursuits. It is well known that since the 
year of the first International Exhibition the literature of applied 
science has become unusually developed. ‘Technological publica- 
tions issue from the press in extraordinary numbers; every special- 
ity has its journal or journals ; and the vocabulary has consequently 
reached a state of well nigh hopeless confusion. With the view of 
helping the student out of the difficulties resulting from this state 
of things, M. Tolhausen has undertaken the present Dictionary. It 
contains about sixty-five thousand technical expressions in French, 
German, and English; synonyms have been copiously added, and 
although definitions are not given, for want of space, yet the work, 
such as it is, cannot but prove extremely useful. 


M. Hiuel deserves the thanks of mathematical pupils for his 
edition of Professor Schrin’s tables of logarithms. +f Without 
endeavouring to point out here the numerous improvements which 
recommend these tables above all others, we may state that 
M. Schrén has further perfected the system introduced by Mr. 
Babbage for the correction of errors arising from logarithmic calcu- 
lations. The English savant, in his “ Table of the Logarithms of 
Natural Numbers,” had made these corrections for the first hundred 
thousand numbers. Professor Schrin has applied the same test to 
trigonometrical tables with seven decimals, and to the numbers 
between 100,000 and 108,000. The volume containing these im- 
provements is cheap, portable, and elegantly printed. 

The Bibliothque universelle for October {fis varied and inte- 
resting as usual. In addition to the ordinary comptes rendus and 
reviews of books, it gives us two novelettes and a remarkable 
article on human longevity. 


* Les tripoteurs. Par Jules deGastyne. Paris: Dentu 

¢ La vipére. Par Amédée Achard. Paris: Lévy. 

t Contes dune grand’-mére. Par George Sand. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Aristide Froissard. Par Léon Gozlan. Paris: Lemerre. 

|| Thérése Raquin : drame en quatre actes, avec une préface. 
Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 

| Dictionnaire de chimie pure et applique. Par A. Wurtz. Liv. 11, 12. 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

** Dicti ire gique dans les langues francaise, anglaise, alle- 
mande. Par M. A. Tolhausen. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 

+t Tables de logarithmes de Schriin, précedées introduction francaise. 
Par J. Héuel. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 

Bibliotheque universelle. Octobre 1873. Lausanne: Bridel. 


Par Emile 
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